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grrivulture produces a patriot m the truest accepta- 
= tion of the word.—Talieyrand. 

















MAINE FARMER. 


: 7 ‘ . 
Inequality of Compensation. 

A certain writer, (we have forgotten who) has 
said, that there is a monstrous inequality in the wa- 
ges of the different occupations in society. He is 
rivht. There is too much difference in the amount 
of payment received for the different kinds of labor, 
whick mankind perform for one another. It is not 
-raduated right, and it is one great cause of the 
evils which arise from the unequal distribution of 
this world’s goods, which we commonly call 
«ealth. To remedy these evils, some benevolent 
people have recommended a community of goods 
or societies in which all the property, and all the 
fruits and profits of labor should be common stock. 
We think it would be better, ifthe rates of payment 
tor labor could be more equal. A man comes into 
vour mowing field at sunrise, mows for you and as- 
sists in seeuring your hay or your grain until sun- 
set. He toils incessantly till night, and you give 
him a dollar, and what he can eat and drink, A 
Mountebank comes along. He advertises that he 
will swallew his head, and cut monkey shines on 2 
slack rope. He kicks and scrambles and makes him- 
self ridiculous for an hour or two, and departs with 
more money than the first man can earn in a month. 
A worthy young woman, of good talents and edu- 
cation, prudent discreet, and pious,—one in whom 
ail have confidence, is employed to teach a school 





fur children. Parents are anxious io put their chil- 
dren under her care. She earns but twelve dollars 
per month and board. She toils constantly and 


faithfully aud receives no particular honors, nor any 
farther consideration than payment of wages. 

Fanny Slsler, a French girl, comes into the coun- 
«ry ead procl.sime her unrivalled foate in dancing.— 
She dresses indecently and kicks up her heels in 
dreadful agon , ‘ihe people are thrown into ectasy. 

They-call her divine, and consider it an honor to 
pull the horses out of her carriage and put them- 
selves into the harness—a full team of asses.—She 
is honored and caressed,—She leaves the country 
ina yearertwe, with twenty thousand dollars in 
her purse. 

Here is an inequality with a vengeance.—The 
foriner lays the fownéation of @ nafion’s greatness, 
by the solid bat unobtrusive instruction she gives 
to the young.—The other corru Dts and leads astray 
by the delusions of a false taste’, 8 nd the corruption 
of lascivious shows. The former dies unhonored 
and unsung, it may be, in want—’The other is trum- 
peted to the four winds and loaded with riches. 

Nor is the inequality any the less a mong those of 
the same calling and o¢cupation We have noticed 
this particularly in the ministerial profess ion. One 
man may be settled in a parish where the’ People 
are rich & luxurious. He preaches each sunday to® 
full fed, sleepy congregation, & they pay him a fat 
salary & keep him above the privations of poverty 
or the fear of beggary. Another,of equally good ta!- 
ents is settled in another parish, where the people 
are not so rich, where, in addition to the pulpit du- 
ties, he has to be on the alert to prevent. as well as 
to cure moral evils, where he has toact as advisor 
comforter, friend, father & protector ; & yet receive 
hardly enough to feed & clothe himselfand family 
decently. We might follow the same comparison 
throughout all the walks of life. There appears to 
be something wrong in these things ;—we mention 
them as facts, and end as we began.—There is a 
monstrous inequality of compensation received for 
the same amount of labor among mankind. 

—<_>>—- 


Harvesting Potatoes, 

Thespotato crop, as far as we have had an oppor- 
tunity to examine, is very good this year, both as it 
regards quantity and quality. Care should be exer- 
cised inthe harvesting, in order to preserve the 
good qualities that they now have. There is dan- 
ger of erring on either hand, by digging too early 
before they are fully matured, or by postponing it 
until the fall rains have saturated the earth, and the 
ootatoes have become water logged and spoiled. 
One great fault, however, is the exposing the po- 
tatoes too long to the warm sun. If it be possible, 
they should not be exposed to the light at all, but 
as this cannot be avoided, they should be allowed to 
re:n.in exposed as little as they can be while se- 
curing them. Digging 4 putting them in a hole in 
the common way, where they can be preserved at a 
uniform cool temperature sntil spring, preserves 
their good qualities remarkably well. In like man- 
ner if the cellar be warm, we have found it advi- 
sable to place sods over them while in the bin so 
as to prevent the action of heat as much as possible, 
and prevent the change which invariably takes 
place when not kept sufficiently cool. 

eGo 
Correct 1HaT Buonper.—In our last, while 
speaking of the comparative amount of sales in the 
clip of wool in this State, we were made to say, that, 
four thousand dollars more would be annually paid 
for wool, than before. It should read, four hundred 


hallowed ground of party politics, should we answer 
come to his last question, 


constitation exercised sound wisdum in adjusting al! 
the checks and balances wh chthey thought neces- 
sary. There was one view of things however which 
they did not seem to take so thoroughly as they 
= ought, and that was the political depravity of man- 


Winthrop, Mainc, Saturday : 














Veto, Vetas, Vetat. 
Mr. Homes: —When I saw you last you obser- 
ved that I sometimes put hard questions to you, dif- 
ficult to answer. J will name a subject we are al! 
interested in, easily answered. 
What has the Congress of this nation done for 
the benefit of their constituents during a two thirds 


been rendered null by Captain Tyler, the Veto 
President ? Ought the Capt. to have such powers 
by the Constitution ? W.S. 

Noré.—In regard to our friend’s first inquiry, 
we suppose that we should be treading on the un- 


itproorcon. So we will pass it by, and thus 
In regard to the veto 
power, we have no doubt that the framers of the 


kind, which seems to infest poor homan nagre al- 
most as much as moral depravity. They consider- 
ed men, as above half honcst, and when they estab 

ished such checks as they thought necessary, they 
did not always go far enough. 

So in regard to the veto power, it seems that they 
thought it impossible for a dishonest politician to be 
elevated to the presidential chair, and that it nev- 
er would be used except upon great and highly im- 
portant eccasions, and then only when deep con- 
stitutional questions were agitated, and not on com- 
paratively trivial matters in the common course of 
legislative action, or upon questions of mere expe- 
liency. There are, or might be, instances when 
this power ought to be exercised. It's the opinion 
f Judge Story, that,as the President is supposed 
to “truly represent all the interests and opinions of 
he Union, the veto power forms a nseful check up- 
many preponderating interest of any section ina 
varticular measure,” 

It is not a perfect negative, but suspends all oper- 
ation of the law until it is reviewed by the legisla- 
tive branch ; and if then, a majority of two-thirds 
sanction it, itis a law in spite of all objections of 
the President. 

But it is very evident that this power has not al- 
ways been wielded in the most judicious way, nor 
in accordance with the designs of the framers of 
the Constitution. 

As before stated, it should never be used, except 
where constitutional difficulties are started. But 
to the question, ought such power to be given to 
the President? No doubt. And yet there is much 

lifficulty in adjusting it so that it shall never be | 
abused. The requirement of a majority of two-thirds | 
to pass any bill, that has been vetoed, is too much. | 
Two-thirds is a very large majority. Few ques- | 
tions of mueh magnitude eommand cuch « raajorily, 
ind it emboldens a President, who is disposed to 
use the power willfully or mischievously, on that 
very account; he knowing before hand how the 
parties stand. On the other hand, cutting the con- 
ditions down to 4 mere majority, would throw the 
balance of power into the hands of the legislative 
department ; for no bill can be sent to the President 
unless it has passed by a majority, and he would of 
course know that if a majority had sent it to him, a 
majority would re-enact it if he vetoed it. But the 
benefit of a vete in that case would be, to give the 
President an opportunity to state his views, and 
wash his hands of any iniquity which might pertain 
to the law, if passed. 

A veto Power, subject to a fair majority, say of 
three, five, eight, ten, or at any rate a smaller frac- 
tion than two-thirds, we have no doubt would suit | 
the people better than the present condition of) 
things. 





ene 
Problem in Morals. 


Mr. Eprror:—I wish the following problem to 
be answered. “Do unto others as you would wish to 
be done by” is the comman¢d.—A’s dog killed B's 
sheep, which fact is known to both. B walked over 
to his neighbor A’s with his gun in his hand, where 
he found him in the door yard, the dog lay near him 
on the chips, well gorged with sheep meat. B. says 
to A. Sir, will you be so obliging as to kill your 
dog ? A. Says, he is a young dog, and I hope he 
may be broken of killing sheep. B. says, J cannot 
willingly purchase sheep for your dog’s food, and 
moreover I will not; Sir, will you kill that dog ? 
A. says, no, I think he may be broken of so bad a 
practice, upon which, B. turns round and shoots the 
dog dead on the spot, and says to A., now your dog 
will feast no more on my sheep, and you may help 
yourself, and went home. 

Did B. Do as he would be done by ? or in other 
words, did he do right ?— 


Nors.—Neither of them did right. If A. wished 
to keep his dog he ought to pay B. the tull value of 
the sheep which he killed, & then keep him secure 
in future. If A. would not do this, the civil law, 
which is or ought to be founded on justice and mor- 
al right, points out to B. the proper course to pursue. 


: —3oe— : 

Live up to your Professions. 
“Render to God the things that are God’s and to 
Cesar the things that are Cesar’s.” 
Mr. Eprror :—Much is said about 4 revival of 
religion in many places, many have become prayer- 
ful. I consider true religion all important. But I 
believe it is as far as I know, too much, in the mind, 
separated from pure morality. “Faith without 
works is dead, being alone.” Is it not at this day 
of prayer, too much alone ? When I hear a profes- 
sor of religion backbiting or slandering his absent 
fellow creature, or not daily, yes, hourly regarding 
the Golden Rule, to do by others as he would des- 
ire to be done by, or if able, regardless of the wants 
of the needy, or if going to meeting, sees his cattle 
in his neighbor's corn-field devouring the corn, 
and does not stop to turn them out, I think his 
faith will not save him, it being alone. If I hear 
one who professes religion, snappish to his wife, and 
abusive to his children, or if he loses his cattle by 








thousand dollars; this would make quite a differ- 
ence in a poor man’s fob, 


what true religion is. If a female scolds much, 
although she pray much, I query. In fine, the best 
of us, are apt to let that unruly member, the tomgue, 
say, what true christianity must and ever will forbid. 
Because one does not think as we do on the sub- 
ject of religion, or construes the scriptures differ- 
ently from us, we look down on them as vile, and 
speak evil of them. Ifa merchant puts on a wick- 
ed profit, and praises his goods as he ought not, he 
may attend prayer meetings at night but his day’s 
conduct, is no evidence that religion is thought 
much of during the day. 

We are all liable to failings, but it is no evidence 
of piety for a man to sell rum, or do any vile busi- 
ness, or oppose a revival of religion. Mockers there 
were in olden times, but this was wrong, and done 
because others did not think as meckers did. Much 
persecution, and even blood has been shed for this. 
No evidence of piety.—Do let us think more of do- 
ing as we would be done by, even if we talk less 
about religion. 

I was pleased to see a piece in a late farmer 
condemning defamation, scandal, backbiting &c. 
I do wish the press every where, would come forth 
and reprobate it, and cause public opinion to be 
changed, as to that. How careful onght we to be 
of one another’s charac’ers, and not unnecessarily 
interfere in other’s business, where certain moral 
evil is not proved. 

No friend to faith without works. 
LJ 
Ploughing. 

Mr. Hotmes:—I have heretofore, and from time 
to time given my ideas upon the important subject 
of ploughing. One object to be accomplished by 
ploughing, is, to pulverize or loosen the soil. How- 
ever skillful the farmer may be in other respects 
and however liberal in the application of manure, 
if the soil be not properly pulverized, we cannot ex- 
pect a good crop. One good ploughing is better 
than five ploughings poorly done. Let us be cau- 
tious that the plough be suffered to run to a proper 
depth. Letall obstructions to the plough be clear- 
ed away if possible, so that a continued unbroken 
furrow may be turned from one end of the field to 
the other. And again, we must teach our skillful 
mechanics that thy may lack for patronage if they 
do not give to the plough its proper shape, con- 
struction, length and turn. 

The ploughing in of crops to enrich the soil, is a 
subject that should claim the attention of.our far- 
mers. I will just give you, Mr. Editor, an account 
of my practice thus far in ploughing in crops for 
manure. Last year J turned over an acre of sward 
and sowed grass seed (chaff,) I preter chaff, because 
if it does not vegetate the first year it will the sec- 
ond. This was the case with the acre of 
sward land above mentioned, the seed did not 
vegetate the first year but enough grass sprang up 
the present year, so that I obtained a tolerable crop. 
220 Chie thane the g~oeag Clyyer in +- be wees vleiwlk 
enough, which grew from seed sown last year. On 
the second day of the present month, I turned over 
one half acre of sward and sowed hay seed (chaff) 
liberally, and harrowed with a light harrow length- 
wise. While ploughing the said field I was under 
the necessity of employing an unusual amount of 
patience. By the way I will just inform you that I 
do not own a breaking up plough myself, and have 
thought I should delay purchasing till I can find 
one of the right construction. I hired a plough of 
a neighbor who I understood had purchased one of 
rather a superior quality, but ah ! I was disappoint- 
ed. The field was entirely clear of obstructions to 
the plough and nearly level, but I could not although 
I employed my best skill to turn the furrows per- 
fectly well, but was under the necessity of employ- 
ing a hand a few hours with a hoe, to rightthe fur- 
rows which were badly turned. 

I shall probably resume this subject again here- 
after, and I will endeavor to give you the result of 
my experiments J. E. Rotre. 
Rumford, Sept. 1842. 


ee 
Politics, Political Economy, &e. 
Mr. Hoimes :—In the 35th No. of your paper, 
you give us some of your notions on the subject ot 
politics. This is s subject very well suited to my 
taste, and so I will just give some of my own ideas 
upon the subject. It would seem that in your re- 
marks you manifest no particular preference for one 
party or the other,—this is as it should be, the. ob- 
ject of your paper is not to intermeddle with party 
politics, but then, to investigate political truths is an 
object worthy the attention of an agricultural pa- 
per. You say that “in making your selection of 
candidates, let the first question be, is he honest, is 
he capable ” This is the same language I think 
which the celebrated Jefferson employed formerly 
with a view to shew his ideas of what should be 
the necessary qualities of candidates for office. 
And your next question is, “does he regard the in- 
terests of the farmer and mechanic as he ought ?” 
Now sir I should hold, that a politician cannot be 
both honest and capable if he is opposed to pushing 
forward agricultural improvements, or to the inter- 
ests of the mechanic. It must be a lean political 
economist, who does not see the importance of ag- 
ricultural skill and industry. You also speak of the 
bowing of the candidate just previous to the elec- 
| tion ; I will also just name the artificial smile. Now 
laughing is rather a pleasant operation when it is 
the offspring of honest mirth, but only think of 
the artificial smile of a Demagogue. Why sir, this 
must be performed by mechanical efforts of the 
nerves or muscles of the face. To your humble 
servant this is a very horrible thought—Heaven 
save us from the task of smiling artificially, But 
you complain of the treatment which the agricultur- 
al interest received from both parties during the 
session of the legislature the last winter. Indeed, 


representative (Mr. Foster) met with mockery! An 
by whom? perhape by those who have ? 

agricultural skill and industry a subject not worthy 
of much attention, And again, you complain of the 
coughing, aye the coughing,—why sir I apprehend 


should be met by 











were the arguments of your worthy and talented 


that our government should be a government of| ; 
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EZEKIEL HOLMES, Editor. 
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f burnt land wheat on not less 
acre, 
do do do 

























‘ best cr@pof Indian corn on an acre, 

* 2nd. t do do 

* 3d. & do on 1-2 acre 

* best ¢ land corn on an acre, 
* 2nd. b jo do ade 

* 2nd. best do , do — do 








* best crop of rye on one acre 


* 2nd. best do do do 

* best crop of flax on not less than 1-2 acre 

* best crop of white beans on not less than 
1-2 acre 

‘ best crop of peas on an acre 

* best crop of vats and peas on acre 

* 2nd. best do do do 

* best crop of oats on an acre 

* 2nd, best do do do 

* greatest quantity of garden seeds of the best 
quality 

‘ best crop of onions, not less than 20 bushels 

‘ best crop of potatoes on an acre 

* 2nd. best do do do 

* 3d. best do on 1-2 acre 

* best crop of pumpkins on not less than 1-4 

of an acre exclusively devoted to them 
* greatest quantity of clover seed raised on 
one farm 

* greatest quantity of herds seed do 

* 2nd. best do o do 

* best specimen of native apples not less than 
a bushel 

‘ best specimen of winter engrafted do do 


* best specimen of water melons not less than 

a dozen 

‘ do do =muskmelons do do 

* greatest No. of hives of bees produced on 
one farm 

‘ pu quantity of honey taken up do 

* best variety of seed corn 

* 2nd. best do do do 

* best variety of early peas 

To the farmer, who exhibits the greatest skill 

in managing the production of crops, stock, and 

and all other produce of the farm, together with 

the enclosures 

* 2nd. do do do do 

* 3d. do do do do 


Adjudging Committees. 


Daniel Butterfield, Jay ; Elisha Clark, Wilton. 


Wilion ; Benjamin Abbott, Temple. 


. won a > Jathanie Woods, 


ral Society. 


ufactures forthe year 1842, recommend the 

lowing sums to be awarded in premiums at 

next cattle show and fair of said society ; viz: 

Best sward plough 

* seed plough 

‘ pair cart wheels with rims from 4 to 5 inches 
and axle 

‘ the mason who can build a chimney that will 

carry smoke the best 

‘ best 1-2 dozen rakes 

* }-2 dozen pitch forks 

* }-2 dozen manure forks 

* horse rake 

* 1-2 dozen horse shoes 

* 1-2 dozen narrow axes 

* broad axe 

‘ drawing shave and paring chisels 

* specimen of horse-shoeing 

* 2nd. do 

* cheese not less than 25 Ibs. 

‘2nd. best do 

* 3d. best do 

‘ firkin of the best butter not less than 25 Ibs. 

* 2nd. best do 

* 3d best do 

‘ specimen of maple sugar not less than 10 Ibs. 

‘ best specimen of cabinet furniture having 

regard to usefulness, beauty & durability 

‘ best specimen of calfskin’, not less than 6 

‘ do neat leather not less than three sides 

‘ harness leather not less than three sides 

‘ sole leather not less than two sides, 

* best saddle and bridle 

* best harness 

* calf skin boots 

* thick boots 

‘ specimen fulled cloth not less than 10 yds. 

‘ specimen woolen flannel not less than 10 yds. 

‘ specimen of pressed cloth woolen or worsted 

‘ woolen yarn not less than one pound 

‘ worsted yarn not less than 1 pound 

* best hearth ru 

* 2nd. best ° 

‘ carpet not Jess than 15 yards 

* counterpane 

* woolen coverlet 

‘ 

‘ 

‘ 

‘ 

‘ 

‘ 

‘ 

‘ 


linen do 
woolen or worsted shawls 
Qnd. best do 


specimen of dia 

maw 

« specimen linen thread pet lene ion 8 
* specimen sewing silk not less 

é Sod. best do 

* 3d. best do 

specimen straw bonnets not less than § 

specimen of straw hats for men or boys 

lace veil 


; 
‘ 
‘ 
‘ 
‘ 1-2 dozen nopt 
‘ 
‘ 
‘ 
‘ 
; 








starvation, T think he does net think enough of 


argument.—Certainly argument 
argument, but if gentlemen demagognes undertake 





the agricultural interest, perhaps the 
con begin to cough and continue to 
Spue demagogues out of existence. 
J. E. Rours. 


3 Of the Franklin i 

ah pe County Agricultu- 
:—The committee on crops would | be 
following premiums to be offered, 


viz — 
Re Crop of ploughed land wheat on not 
* 2nd. do do do 







1,00 
2,00 


50 
50 
1,00 
1,00 
2,00 
1,00 


6,00 
5,90 
4,00 


On wheat, corn, barley, rye, beans, peas, oats and 
peas, oats, garden seeds,—Solomon Kyes, Jay; 


On onions, potatoes, pumpkins, clover seed, herds 
grass seed, native and engrafted apples, water mel- 
ons, nusk melons, bees, honey, seed corn, early 
peas,—Alvin Currier, Farmington ; Loren Adams, 


Frermington ; 
armngion, wedieu Avvuilage; 


Industry, 
Wititiam Coraren, 
Exuisua Kyes, Standing 
Isaac TYLER, Commiltee 


To the Trustees of the Franklin County Agricultu- 


GENTLEMEN :—The standing committee on man- 


fol- 
the 


2,00 
1,50 


BRSESSESESE% 
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wo 


mre 29 
S¥ass 


$88 wheerbhenberdensunteneeey’ 
yl 


runing, September 24, 1842. 


Whole No. 506. 








We would also recommend that no premium be 
a to any article which has heretofore secur- 
ed the award in this county ; and should any article 
exhibited be deemed unworthy, that no premium be 
awarded. All articles to be entitled to a premi- 


— and exhibited at the time and place ap- 
inted. 
N. B. All articles manufactured from wool, must 
Spun and wove in private families. 
Josera one Standing 
Exrnu Norton 
Tuomas Wenoatt Jr. 

On pews, cart wheels, rakes pitchforks, manure 
forks, hosre rake—Thomas Parker, James Butter- 
field, Abraham Johnson. On horse shoes, axes, 
draw shave and chisels, and horse shoeing—Elna- 
than Pope, Collins Lovejoy, and Dimon Fernald. 
On butter, cheese, maple sugar and flour—Lafay- 
ette Perkins, Theodore Marston, and T Cros- 
well. Oncabinet manufacture, and manufac- 
‘ ‘ Pani ie + 


ys Ch 
ey» * 








t—.78. 


Pe 
4 





dle, and boots and shoes—Philip M. Stubbs, Lean- 

der Boardman, and George Wheeler. On’ all ar- 

ticles of lady’s manufacture, not heretofore assign- 

ed—Eben’r Child, George Gage, and F_ G. Butler. 
36 


The Rust in Wheat.—Sprengel, and we believe 
Leibig, also ascribes the origin of this disease to 
the existence of phosphate of iron inthe soil. To 
this opinion we do not subscribe, for, if such were 
the fact, it would always occur whenever wheat 
might be sown in a field where it abounded, and 
this, the universal experience of farmers justify us 
iN Saying, Is not the case. The same field which 
one year produces a crop entirely exempt from rust, 
we have known on another to have its crop literally 
destroyed by that disease. Surely, then, if the 
phosphate of iron be the cause, its effects should be 
as visible one year as another. Besides it is a well 
known and admitted fact, that the Rust often in- 
jures the wheat crop in fields where iron, in none 
of its forms, were ever known to exist—in fields 
which have been well limed as well as those which 
have not been so limed, and in which that mineral 
did not naturally abound. Now as the chemists 
contend, that lime will convert the phosphate of 
iron into gypsum, if the former were the cause of 
the rust, how could it in its changed form, exert the 
deleterious effect ascribed to it? No one will con- 
tend that gypsum will produce rust. But what 
proof have we that the rust on the grain is the phos- 
phate of iron? Orif it be such, that it had not 
been produced by atmospheric action, through some 
chemical process performed upon the sap of the 
stalk after exudation ? This latter suggestion is just 
as Natural as the conversion of the oxide of iron in- 
to the sulphate of lime by the application of the car- 
bonate of lime. But suppose we admit that the 
phosphate of iron be the cause, what then would be 
a corrective? Why lime, because of its competency 
of converting that poisonous salt into plaster, and 
thus depriving it of its power of doing mischief. 
But throwing speculation aside, and looking at the 
disease with the eyes of common sense, what are 
the preventive remedies to be resorted to? We 
think deep plowing—the application of salt, lime 
or ashes, and earlier sowing would go very far to 
prevent the recurrence of the disease, for we be- 
lieve, that it, like apoplexy, has acommon parent— 
a too plethoric habit of body.—.4m. Farmer. 


LY — 
Length of tho Roots of Corn Sue 


GESTION AS TO ITS MODE OF CULTURE. 


We make the following extract from a communi- 
cation which appeared in the Upper Marlbro Ga- 
zetle, of the 21st ultimo, witha view of recording, 
what to us appears as important facts, not only in 
connection with the growth of the corn plant, but 
from which its proper mode of culture may be de- 
duced with unerring certainty. 

The writer, in the previous part of his letter, was 
describing the ravages of the freshest which occur- 
red onthe 15th July, ultimo, in Prince George’s 
county. Wemention the date, because it is al! 
important in the consideration of the question grow- 
ing out of the facts mentioned by him. And what 
are those facts ? Why, that from the 20th of April 
till the 14th July, a period of 85 days only, the roots 
of a corn plant, which had been washed out by a 
freshet, had grown to the enormous length of four 
teet, extending sewers | across the furrows, so 
as to render it impracticable, “to plow, even one 
furrow through the middle of the row to the depth 
of eight or ten inches, without severing some of the 
main roots.” Now we ask the reflecting corn- 
grower, whether the facts here disclosed, should 
not teach us that there is danger in plowing corn 
after the plants attain any considerable size? We 
think there 1s, because we believe that nature in- 
tends every root and rootlet attached to a corn plant, 
as a mouth, whereby it is to receive its sustenance, 
and that every injury, by severance, which they re- 
ceive isan impairment of some function, essential 
to the integrity of the plant, either in the growth of 
its stalk, or the ripening of its grain. 

If those roots, in their entire ramifications, were 
not necessary to sustain and keep up a healthtu! 
and vigorous action in the plant, we take it for 
granted that nature never would have furnished it 
with them: to suppose otherwise, is to presume 
that Providence is but an indifferent workman. If 
they be necessary, why should we lacerate and tear 
them to pieces some three or four times in a season ? 
Tt may be, and doubtless is, very proper to give the 
corn one or two good plowings in the beginning of 
its growth, before the side roots have time to ex- 
tend across the furrows; but after that, it surely 
would be best to use some other and more suitable 
implement, to keep down weeds and grass, and the 
earth open and free to the action of the rain and at- 
mosphere: and in our view, the most appropriate 
implement is a well constructed eultivator. | With 
such an isaplement, the great ends of cultivation 
can be secured; for without indulging in exagger- 
ation it may be assumed as a truth, that twice the 
quantity of land may be worked with that imple- 
ment, in the same time, as with the plow, and by 
going close to the stalks, except under peculiar cir- 
cumstances of soil and weather, the work can be so 
effectually done, as not to need the aid of the hoe. — 

The following is the extract from the communi- 
cation above alluded to:— as 

“ Bot I am di ing; so J will give you anoth- 
er leaf, plucked from the great volume of nature, 
which I should not have seen if I had not kept my 
eyes open, forI was riding at a sweeping canter 

rough Mr. Wm. F. Berry’s farm, when I saw 
ing that prompted me to rein up my horse as 
suddenly as you have seen an old huntsman to a- 
void riding across the trail ahead of the track. 

“ A current of this tremendous freshet had cross- 
ed the road and washed up some stalks of corn; 
leaving the roots more y bare and clean than 
done by the most careful manipulation. 
There they were, the course of the 
tavine, on the surface ; the force of the current, af- 
ter the dirt had al . 
the threads and spread them like 
a tangled hank of white brown thread. Jt struck 
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| top, and falling below the bottom of a twelve-li 

| Window over my table—looking much like, are 
gentleman guessed it was, a large “bunch of sea- 
grass,” measuring full four feet in length ! 

This bunch of roots, spreading as already stated 
from a single stalk, in all directious around to the 
extent of more than four feet, before it was washed 
Up, and permeating as it were every inch of ground, 
Suggests interesting hints and reflections on the 
growth and culture of that noble plant. Pray will 
you invite some more practical, and otherwise bet- 
ter qualified correspondent to take up these threads 


"| and follow them to useful conclusions, as to the 


Proper times and depths of hoeing, and plowing, 
and manuring in reference to the propensity of this 
greedy plant, as here established, to open a hungry 
mouth in every minute subdivision of the soil where 
a iatisle of nutriment can be found ? 

“The corn in this case was bably planted 
| about the 20th of April ;—it was way 4 » With- 
| Out being very extraordinary. These facts, 

others, nos eutehiiohed ny this sorta: oes up to 


, the solid of it each 

thousands of fibres eke. 9 off in search of food 
and that it would not now, though the crop has not 
been ‘laid by” be practicable to plow even one 
furrow through the middle of the row to the depth 
of eight or ten inches, without severing some of the 
main roots, with their innumerable fibres, searching 
subsistence in all directions, and forming a closely 
matted web-work. Here, as to the effect of occa- 
sional and of partial severance of the roots; Can it 
be, under any circumstances, beneficial ? and do its 
effects depend chiefly or entirely on the weather—- 
or does not the fact that these roots age lying near 
to, or below the surface, in reference to the pres- 
ence of their appropriate food, and in proportion to 
the depth of the tilth, admonish us that the earth or 
pasture in which the plant is to graze, should be 
made soft and penctrable, in proportion to the quan- 
tity of sustenance to be found, and that the food be- 
ing thus made accessible at planting time, or be- 
fore, to the messengers which are to be sent after it 
these messengers, or roots, should be left quietly to 
do their office, without being disturbed or in any 
manner crossed or interrupted, after planting time ; 
sae | only the surface lightly after that to Jet in 
air and moisture, and such aliment as they may of 
themselves afford; and by their agency, render 
more soluble the food which the pasture contains, 
thus converting it more easily and completely to the 
sustenance of the plant? Let every one, Mr. Edit- 
or, draw his own conclusions, but let him not sel- 
fishly hide his light under a bushel: that’s neither 
liberal nor fair.”— Ex. Paper. 


Salt for the Grub Worm. 


Mr. Cotman—In examining a neighbor's field 
of corn, I perceived some of it cut off by the grub 
worms, and deemed it best to examine my own. 
To my surprise I found they had been destroying 
iny own ata greatrate; and had made their way 
into the garden and were engaged in cutting off the 
cabbages at the rate of four or five every night. It 
appeared that they did not touch them by day; and 
when I went out in the morning I found my cabba- 
ges gnawed off close to the ground. I first applied 
ashes to the hill; but without effect; then soot, but 
it was like the wind and did not affect them. Scotch 
snuff was then recommended to me, but it availed 
nothing against them. The June number of the 


New Genessee Fariner, however, arrived about this 
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greeable to the grub that it would effectually pro- 
tect the corn and cabbages. I had tried every oth- 
er preventive which I could hear of, and determin- 
ed to make an experiment with salt. I applied, 
| therefore, about two table spoonsful of salt to each 
| hill of corn or cabbage, and Jaid it so as not to 
| touch the stalk or plant. Not one has been moles- 
| ted by the worms since, though they have begun to 
eat the weeds in the vicinity, to which. I do not 
make any strong objection. 
I send you this statement for the benefit of far- 
mers. From a three years subscriber. 
‘ours truly, R. H. Jr. 
East Bloomfield, Aug, 6, 1842. 
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We are much obliged to our correspondent for 
the above communication, and should be glad to 
hear from him, as he suggests we may do, on other 
; subjects. The observations of plain practical men 

are of great value; and it is by the accumulation of 
such well established facts as these that we ray 
arrive at the most important and practical conclu- 
sions. The application of so large a quantity as 
two table spoonsful of salt is probably much more 
than would be effectual; but this can only be de- 
termined by repeated experiments. The salt in 
such case, ety the destruction of the insect, is 
probably not lost, but its benefits may be felt in suc- 
} ceeding crops. As we have before said, we mean 
to go fully into the subject of salt asa manure at a 
future time—at present, however, we throw out on- 
ly one or two suggestions. 

Lands in the vicinity of the sea, where sea-weed 
and sea-wreck are easily obtained, are, with few 
exceptions, essentially benefitted by the application 
of sea-weed, rock-weed and kelp, either simp! 
spread upon the grass land or spread and ploughe 
under. Much of the benefit in these cases is sup- 
posed to be due to the salt with which these grass- 
are impregnated. We have oflen applied them 
with the most decided advantages. One of the 
best farmers of New England, living near the sea, 
assured us that he estimated the value of salt bay, 
that is, hay cut upon lands customarily flowed by 
the tides of the ocean, as equal to five dollars per 
ton as a top-dressing for his grass land. We have 
known, likewise, upon six acres of land, dressed 
chiefly and most liberally with rock-weed gathered 
on the sea shore, a crop of upwards of twenty-nine 
tons of hay, weighed, when well cured, at tae town 
scales, to be taken in one year; and we have been 
familiar for years with a field of about forty acres, 
annually manured with rock-weed, kelp and sea- 
wreck, where the ordinary yield was estirnated at 
120 tons upon the forty acres; and as this hay wos 
almost wholly carried to the market, there could be 
no essential mistake in the estimate. 

These facts present the subject of experiments 
with salt as a manure as matter of great importance ; 
and as the eattle in the interior, remote from the 
sea influencesand atmosphere, require frequently 
this condiment or seasoning of their food to be giv- 
en to them, may it not be inferred from analogy, 
that lands remote fom the sea may be in some de- 
gree deficient in this elemert of fertility, and re- 
ceive an equal benefit from its appl.c.tion ? 

The use of salt as a manure is not new at all; 
but while it has been fully settled that a certain a- 
mount is almost invariably beneficial, any excess i= 
directly pernicious. To determine the safe medi- 
um is tly to be desired, and can only be ascer- 
tained by 3 experiments judiciously made; 
and in which all the circumstances are carefully 
noted.—Ep. V. Y. Farmer. 
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SALT FOR THE GRUB WORM. 


Since ing to the press the communication of 
inst the grub 


, R. H. Jr., on salt as a protection against 
me agains, govt apocioen to exemplify worm, we have received the subjoined, confirmato- 
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toil the grub, (aot the gentleufin who res: | 
cote a table spoonful to each but 
one who applied it to the plants at the rate of 


bushel to the acre.) Previous to payed 
cle, I had tried — things yes ne a 
and over again an n, my p as 
quickly destroyed, and T was vbout to ~—s up as | 
a failure when your number came to and I 
saw the article on salt. I immediately about a 
pinch te each plant, which I a second 
time, and [ had no more grabs, We had, however, 
at this time moist weather. ores . 

On mentioning this remedy to a friend, he said 
he could then account for a fact, which before bad 
to him appeared vie om It was this, when he 
set out his plants (cabbage) he watered them with 
water from a salt-pork barrel daily, for about a 
fortnight, during which he had no grubs; but think- 
ing the cab plants had sufficient root, he dis- 
continued, soon after he found the b attack 
his plants as mach as his neighbors. The salt in 
season enabled me to have cabbages in season; 
and should I receive no other benefit from the peru- 
sal of your N G. Farmer than this simple cure, I 
shall consider my half-dallar wel! laid out. 

X Farmer. 
‘ew Genessee Farmer. 


——f— 
NITRATE OF SODA. 

This article which is now coming much into use 
in England as a fertilizer of the soil there, we have 
tried on a limited scale. In 1841, we sowed a little 
of it upon various Crops and found that ti vothy red- 
top, couch grass and June grass,1. e. the upland 
spear grasses, were all benefited by its application. 
But apon clover, grain, & the wet meadow grasses, 
it seemed to be inert. The present season we ap- 
plied it, and obtained it, and as far as the 
eye could determine, the same results. Wherever 
it was used upon the spear graeses, they very soon 

mat on a deeper green, and shot up more vigorcusly. 
Ve sowed, about the first of Jane, 6 quarts upon 
about 39 square rods of land, or at the rate of one 
bushel per acre. Abont the middle of Ju'y, we cut 
one swath of timothy 43 feet long and 7 1 2 feet 
wide, where the nitrate had been applied. The hay 
from this, when well dried, wheighed 37 1-2 Ibs., or 
5137 ibs. per acre. We cut an adjacent swath of 
the same length and width, and the hay weighed 
29 lbs. or 4973 Ibs. per acre. The incresse was 
1164 ibs per acre. On other spear grasses the ef- 
foct was apparently quite as great as here ; but up- 
on clover and barley it did no good. 

This nitrate of soda, bought in 1841, cost about 
$4 percwt; A bushel probably would weigh near 
100 Ibs. At this rate it would be a cheap applica- 
tion, were results to be such as we obtained on the 
measured piece, But we apparently lost so much 
by putting it where it did no good, that the pur- 
chase was not on the whole a very profitable one. 
We have corn, carrots, beets, potatoes and ruta ba- 
gaz upon it, and expect to be able to give the re- 
sults ina few weeks. These we think now will 
be rather favorable than otherwise. Bi 

The present price of nitrate of soda is 6 or $7 per 
cwt., if it can be had at any price. Report says it 
has been bought up for the English market, where 
it is much sought after for manure. Others in this 
vicinity have used the nitrate of soda, and we hope 
by this account to induce them to give the resu'ts. 
More experiments are needed before the article can 
be either recommended or discarded.—New Eng- 
land Farmer. 
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Mexican Sheper?’s Dogs— Kendall in his ‘Sketch. 
es of the Santa Fe expedition, after speaking ot a 
large flock of sheep which their party came across, 
gives the following description of a very valuable 
breed of dogs used in that country to guard the 
sheep. Itis computed by K; that there was at 
least 17,000 sheep in the herd. He then says: | 

‘There were very few men along with this im- 
mense herd of sheep; but in their stead were a large 
number of neble dogs, who appeared to be pecu!iar- 
ly gified with the facalty of keeping them together. 
There was no running about, no barking nor biting 
in their system of tactics ; but on the contrary they 
wonld walk gently up to any sheep that happened 





by taking a bundle across your knees, the ears 
lying very near together, they may be come at very 
handily and the work performed more rapidly than 
it can be done from a large heap. 
After the corn is thus cut and stooked there is 
little danger from frost or fogs of storm. Upon 
the whole the todder may be said to he _worth as 
much, as when cured in the old way, for it may be 
cut in about two weeks from the ordinary time of 
cutting stalks, or when the corn is well glazed.— Ib. 
—= > 


Now is the Time 


To prepare the rich loam from the road side and 
excellent manure from holes where the wash ac- 
cumulates from surrounding hills and uplands, asa 
top dressing for swales and low English mowing 
ground, ; 

One of the best practical farmers we have ever 
known, for a series of years, top-dressed much of 
his Enolish mowing ground with nothing bat com- 
mon joam, and be essured us, that years of expe- 
rience had proved to his entire satisfaction that the 
practice was very profitable. 

When this loam is thr »wn out by the plow on to 
the adjoining mowing land, who has not seen its 
good effects on the grasses ?—Ib. 


aoe 
Fall Plowing 


Of lands intended to be cultivated next season is 
extensively practiced in this state. ‘The opinion 
generally prevai!s that lands thus plowed are less 
liable to the ravages of insects. 

Where lands are very rough, and mch labor 
with the team 1s required to subdue them, in the 
fall there is ample time to do the work thorovghly, 
and generally the team is in better conc? ion te per- 
form the labor, and man and team both can be bet- 
ter spared for this heavy job part of this month and 
next, than in the midst of the hurry and pressure of 
spring work. Our best farmers plough much of 
their old ground very late in the fall, under the be- 
lief that this practice is fatal to worms and insects. 
The best gardeners in our vicinity thus treat their 
land they intend to plant with cabbages, anJ plough 
just before the ground freezes up.—Ib. 











pleasures.—Everett. 


Answer respecting the Well Sweep. 
Mr. Hotmes:—To solve the query respecting 
the length of a well sweep, which was required to 
be done by demonstration, accomranied by a dis- 
let A,B, be the depth of the well = 32 
or which is the same the length of the 
and C, D, the length of the crutch = 15, and A, C, 
= 20 its distance from the centre of the well’s 
mouth; C, D, is parallel to A, B, draw D, E, para!- 
lel to A, C, protract A,C,to F, join F, D, in a 
straight line with D, B,—As E, D, is parallel to A, 
C, protracted to F, and as they are cut by the same 
straight line B, F, (Euclid I, 19) the alternate an- 
gies are equal also as A, B, and C, D, being parall- 
els, are cut by the same straight line B,F, their al- 
ternate angles are equal. And hence according to 
the proposition that iftwo triangles have two an- 
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to stray from the fold, take it carefully by —— 
We La Hee MabthdO AOA dhproteh Set taeee 
dogs ; and there was no necessity for it. They ap- 
peared to me across of the Newfoundland and St. 
Bernard species, of very large size, and with frank, 
open countenances, and, from what 1 could learn, 
extremely sagacious.’ 

Such a breed of dogs would be of immense ser- 
vice in many parts of our country, and we trust that 
some of our public spirited agriculturists, who may 
have correspondents ot friends in Mexico, will take 
measures to procure their introduction among us.— 
American Farmer. 


——— 
BARLEY AFTER POTATOES. 


We notice an article in the Maine Farmer, which 
shows, in one instance at least, that barley does less 
well after potatoes than after Indian corn. Is this a 
general result? As we go back in memory to the 
years of 1839 and 1840, and look at our fields which 
were then in barley, and where the preceding crop 
was corn on a part of the land and potatoes on the 
other part, we think we have evidence of the same 
result. This indefinite statement is worth nothing, 
excepting the influence it may have in causing 
those who have the opportunity, to notice their fields 
now, and remember and communicate the facts. 
Next week we will copy the article from the Maine 
Fariner relating to this matter.—.V. E. Farmer. 


Care of Fruit Trees. 


This month is deemed by many as favorable for 
pruning as any of the Spring months. The spring 
and winter are regarded as the least favorable. 

It should be generally understood that good large 
and fair fruit cannot be had without the most dili- 
gent cultivation, and every farmer should practice 
accordingly. The ground should be carefully stir- 
red around every fruit tree, and about an eighth 
part of a common buck of good compost p'aced 
about each large tree this fall: and in view of the 
great number of facts disclosed in relation to the 
effect of salt and saitpetre, we cannot withhold our 
belief that these articles, in a limited quantity, 
should be constituents of this compost, together 
with alkaline substances. Every farmer should 
give as much attention to his orchard, as to the 
cultivation of his corn or any other crop on the 
farm, for by so doing, he will derive a greater pro- 
fit from his labor. 

Most farmers in the country neglect the cul- 
tivation of their orchards and abandon them to the 
tender mercies of insects. and to such slender sup- 

ortas they may derive from the unaided soil. 

hat would become of their other crops if treated 
in this way ? 

Be assured, nothing pays better for the most 
careful and diligent cultivation than fruit trees. 
Without it you have a very limited quantity otf 
mean and worm-eaten fruit, not half of it fit for the 
market or winter’s use 

Do not let the young trees which you traneplant- 
ed last spring about your lots be browsed by vour 
cattle—take good care of them and manure then 
well and you will find your reward. 

_ We recommend then far more diligent cultiva- 
tion of your orchards. These are some of the sour- 
ces from which you are to derive the most mon. 
ey from the least labor.— Boston Cultivator. 


— ie -- 
* \ . 
The Practice of Cutting up Corn 

Close to the ground and stooking it, may be 

done the last of next week where the stalks have 
not already been cot. 
_ This is not by any means the cominon method 
in New England, but very common inthe State of 
New York. We have adopted this practice and 
shall continue it this season, 

We stook four rows together, putting about five 
‘bundles in a stook around one hill of standing corn, 
fixing a band around the whole, then bringing the 
tops together with a sort of « twist, then lopping 
them over, we put a~band round. Thus the rain is 
excluded. In this mode of harvesting there is a 





gies of the one, equal to two angles of the other, 


ttromt ma ea@reteo ectrat we cyqevar shrew wrbeveng bee 
E, B, D, and C.D, F. are equianguiar, and hence 
the sides about the equal angles (buciid 6,4) are 
proportionals, . 

By the statement as E, B==32—15--17: E, D, 
=20::C, D==15,: C, F.=17,647 the yemainder 
of the basement leg of the triangle A, B, F, is ob- 
tained. Having ascertained this remainder we 
have the legs of the right angled triangle A. B. F, 
to find the hypothenuse, which are, the depth of the 
well—32, and A, C.=20+-C, F.=17,647=37,647 ; 
the square root of the sum of the squares of which 
(Euclid 1, 47) is the hypothenuse or the length of 
the sweep, equal to 49,4 nearly, which was required. 





Winthrop, Sept. 1842. G, 
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Note.—Three other communications have been 
received in answer to the proposition ; bat differing 
in result from the above. We shall publish them 
in our next. Our friend G. we think, on reviewing 
his de.nonstration, will find a slight error—Ep. 
-——=- ——S 


To the Editor of the Maine Farmar, 
Silk Business..the New Tariff, 


The friends of the silk business may well 
mingle in the general rejoicings upon the is- 
sue of the tariff conflict. The bill now enacted 
provides liberally for this new form of home 
industry. I give you entire the section rela- 
tive to silk, accompanied with a few remarks: 
‘First, On all manufactures of silk not 
otherwise specified, except bolting cloths, $2 
50 per Ib of 16 ounces; on silk bolting cloths, 
20 per ct. ad valorem: Provided, That if any 
silk manufacture shall be mixed with gold or 
silver, or other metul, it shall pay a duty of 
30 per ct. ad valorem. 

“Second, On sewing silk, silk twist, or 
twest composed of silk and mohair, a duty of 
$2 00.per ib. of 16 ounces; on Pongeea or 
plain white silks, for printing or coloring, g1 
50 per Ib. of 16 eunces; on floss and other 
similar silks, purified from the gum, dyed and 
prepared for manufacture, a doty of 25 per 
ct. ad valorem; on raw silk, comprehendin 
all silks in the gum, whether in banks, reeled, 
or otherwise, a duty of 50 cents per Ib. or 
16 ounces; on silk umbrellas, parasols, and 
sun-shades, 30 per ct. ad valorem; on silk or 
satin shoes and slippers, for women or 
30 cents per pair; silk or satin laced boots or 
bootees, for women or men, 75 cents a air; 
silk or satin shoes and slippers, for chi! ren, 
15 cents a pair; silk or satin laced boots or 
bootees, for children, 25 cents a pair; on 
men’s silk hata, one dollar each; silk or gat- 





sating of labor and aa far as recorded experiments 


tin hats or bonnets, for women, two dollars 


men,jevidence will be given if 









When thefeach; or silk shirts and drawers, ather' 


. or- 
naments for head dress, aprons, coll = 
cuffs, braids, curls, on frizettes, che 
mantillas, pelerines, and all other 
silk made by by hand in whole or in 
not otherwise provided for, a duty 
cent, ad valorem.” 
Remarks. (1.) This isthe first 
Congress has attempted to encour 
business by protective duties. Int 
of the tariff in 1816, 23, 25, and 28, 
allowed to come duty free, or at m 
to a merely nominal duty. 

(2.) ‘This bill has been enacted 
the actual resultsin making silk ig 
States ofthe Union. These result 
ries of years, have demonstrated t 
feasibility of the silk enterprise, as 
for this country--have shown that 
climate and soil eminently suited to the silk 
culture, and that the manufacturing spirit of 
the times will assuredly surmount whatever 
difficulties appertain to the infa of the 
manufacture. Hence, . 
(3.) The bill, in effect, proclaims the re- 
corded opinion of Congress, that the country 
can now grow and manufacture its owa silks 
—as well as its cottuns and woolen: i 
(4.) The other provisions ofthe new tariff 
encountered more or less sectional, feeling, 
but all parts af the country are alike iateres- 
ted in the silk business; so that this greasure 
I believe, excited no opposition from any 
quarter. In this state of the case we have 
ground for the fullest confidence thot the pol- 
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will show the necessary superiority of the new 
to the old one. 

A timber built ship consists of the keel, for- 
ming the battom or foundation of the vessel, 
running under it lengthwise, and terminated 
at each end by the stem and sternpost, which 
stand "p nearly at right angles to it. A-:ross 
the keel aud fastened to it are the timber 
frames, vulgarly called the ribs of the vessel, 
extending on each side up to the deck. These 
{frames are usually placed some inches apart 
from each other, except in the heaviest class 
of ships, where they are placed side by side. 
[t must be manifest to any one who under- 
stands this process of coustruction, or who 
who has ever seen a ship in frame, that the 
only support these ribs can afford a vessel is 
in a direction across it that is, against the pres- 
sure of the water, and any blows or pressure 
acting directly against the bottom or sides— 
but that they have no effect in strengthening 
a vessel in the direction of itslength. This 
is effected in the first place by long and stout 
planks running from the stem to the stern on 
the inner side of these ribs, and close to the 
line of the deck or decks, and sometimes oth- 
er and similar planks are added at intervals 
below these, long and stiff piece of timber 
is !aid over the ribs, exactly above the keel, 
&c., bolted through them, this is called the 
keelson. The outer planking is then put on 
and the spaces between them is caulked with 
oakum, firmly driven in, This, the planking, 
forms the principal support of the vessel a- 
gainst setting in the centre or arching, [hog- 
ging as it is called,] when only partially sup- 





icy now established will stand undisturbed 
We have also a pledge, that if the bill should 
not in any particular prove to be what it was 
designed to be, prolective in tts character, 
amendments will be easily effected. The 
country has decreed tv oe a silk-growmg and a 
silk-manufacturiug country, and that settles 
the matter. 

(5.) Our business men have now every 
reasonoble inducement to establish silk man- 
ufactures. Other branches of manufacturing 
are crowded, and competition is close, but 
here is a field for wise and careful enterprise, 
as yet comparatively new, and therefore es- 
pecially inviting. 

(6.) Our farmers and other owners of land 
now see that they will have a ready and full 
demand for cocoons and raw silk as fast as 
they can be furnished. For a time our man- 
ufacturers must depend chiefly, as they now 
do, upon foreign raw silk. Hence the duty 
on raw silk is low, only 50 cents per lb, This 
is necessary until we can furnish the article 
in larger quantities from our own fields. On 
the other hand, native silk, well-reeled, com- 
mands a higher price in the market than does 
the foreign, because it is intrinsically better. 
The difference.now is 62 1-2 cents on the 
lb. In the meantime, the inexperienced 
grower should be encouraged by St«te boun- 
ties. "Thirteen of our States now do this, 
and it is to be hoped that the other States 
will at once adopt the same measure. 

(7.) Every thing at present promises the 
extension of the silk business. Since 183) 1" 
has been*gradually making its way. In that 
time a vast amount of practical knowledge 
has been gairted and diffused. This relates 
to trees, the best kinds, best mode of mana- 
ging and propagating the m—the best kinds 
of worms, feed ng, reeling, manufacturing, 
&e. &c. The speculation in trees in 1838 & 
39, was disastrous to individuals, and created 


ness. Yet it led to large importations, and a 
wide diffusion of trees throughout the coun- 
try. Millions were inconsiderately and wan- 
tonly destroyed in the revulsion that swept 
over the business, Yet enough were saved 
to propagate from at small prices as the ex- 
tension of the business shall demand. 
Yours truly, Il. R. BARBOUR. 
Oxford, Sept. 5, 
—<j-_ — 


The Annesley System Of Naval 


ARCHITECTURE. 


No. ILL. 


In the year 1834 | had also built at Alba- 
ny for me by Mr. A. the schooner Annesley, 
intended as a coaster and collier—of 100 feet 
deck, 18 feet beam, and 9 feet hold. Built of 
5 courses of oak—IJst, Fore and aft, | inch 
thick. 2d, Transverse. 1 inch. 3d. Fore and 
aft, 1 1-4 inches. 4th, Transverse, 3-4 inch. 
5th, Fore and aft, 1 1-1 inches. In all, 5 
1-4 inches through—caulked with wood in the 
three fore and aft courses. This vessel, rig- 
ged as a three masted schooner, drew, with 
her entire equipment on board ready to re- 
ceive cargo, only 33 inches, exclusive of her 
keel. She was employed as a collier in sev- 
eral voyages to and from Virginia and encoun- 
tered very severe weather. The master re- 
ported her as an excellent sea boat—in the 
heaviest weather, when deeply laden, shewing 
no signs of weakness, no creaking or wor- 
king visible at the joints and bulkheads, but 
as quiet and firm as if dug out of a solid log. 
This vessel was lost at night in April, 18- 
35 on the outer Egg Harbor shoal, having 
run on in thick weather, in a voyage from 
Virginia, with a cargo of coal. The rudder 
was carried away and the sternport broken off 


ture the vessel filled with water. The master 
saved the entire equipment of the vessel, but 
the standing rigging. Eight days afterwards 
he sold the hull and spars, which still held to- 
gether. Sou.e hours after the entire deck, 
with the three masts attached came ashore. 
The hull having lost the support of the deck, 
could no longer resist the sea, and afier some 
time the lee side from the main chains aft tore 
offand drifted ashore entire. So it occurred 
that this vessel whose entire thickness, 5 1-4 
inches, was but a little more than the joint 
thickness of the planking and ceiling of ves- 
sels of her class, resisted the heavy sea on a 
shoal for eight days, and did not break up till 
the deck was carried away and the sides left 
entirely unsupported, It is said that a heavy 
brig went ashore the same night with the sch- 
coner, and went to pieces, the crew alone 
being saved. 


The above history of vessels built on the 


g| Annesley system should, we would, think, 


convince the most prejudiced mind that there 
is something more than imagination or theory 
in the plan. The facts detailed admit- 
ted, and to any one doubting them full 
— required, we} 
think it safe to challenge the ad vocates 
of the present system of building, in its 
most approved forms, to give evidence of 
strength and security equal to those cited in 
the preceding pages Let us compare togeth 
er the two systems by a familiar description of 


each, and perhaps the very statement itself 





much prejodice against the Wie sik vw 


inside of the rudderport, through which apera} 


ported, as when riding a wave, or lying expo- 
sed with only a part ofits bull resting on the 
ground. Insmall vessels, not exposed to ve- 
ry heavy weather, nothing further is done ex- 
cept to lay the deck, which is supported by 
beams, at intervals, fhat are secured by knees 
to the frame of the vessel,these knees are ser- 
vigeable in supporting the ribs & preserving 
them from injury by a sudden blow, as also in 
stiffening the frame of the vessel generally a- 
gainst any mischief that might arise from the 
wringing or twisting of the ship by exposnre 
to partial application of violent force, as a vi- 
olent blow of the sea on the quarter or bow, 
the effect of riding heavy seas diagoaily or 
grounding on a bar obliquely. In large ves- 
sels an entire lining or ceiling of plank on the 
inside of the ribs is added, which adds materi- 
ally to its strength, and in the heaviest class 
of ships, especially in large meu of war, over 
thisis added from the keelson upwards for 
some space ofthe side, diagonal fraines of 
heavy timber, in order to aid in supporting the 
vessel against the strains- produced by the 
ship’s pitching through heavy seas. 

It is hardly necessary to remind any one 
who has ever been at sea, or who has heard 
accurate descriptions of the behavior of ships 
at sea, that with allthis application of me- 
chanical science, although executed in the 
most thorough manner, vessels are far from 
being secure against the consequences of the 
unequal pressures to whichthey are constant- 
ly exposed. Every joint and angle of the ship 
groans and creaks with the workings which 
are taking place in the thousand seams of the 
fabric, and in very rough weather tt is not un- 
common for portions ofthe caulking to work 
out of its chinks and dangerous leaks to hap- 
pen.—.Vew York State Mechanic. 

———j— 


Tea 


Mr. Eves—As this is the age of improve- 


ment and reform, as also atime of great de- 
pression among vusiness men, which calls 


for economy and retrenchment, among all 
classes of the community, allow me, Sir, 
through you as one of the sentinels upon the 
watch tower of our republic, to call the atten- 
tion of our fair minded country women, the 
wives and daughters of our farmers, and also 
the husbands and fathers, to a subject of vast 
importance to themssives and to the country. 
The temperance reform has been productive 
of great, vast, and immense good, and what 
1] am about to propose as second only to it— 
as I eandidly and seriously believe. 

The Chinese have nobly resolved to break 
the yoke of bondage and free themselves 
from the chains which the avarice of British 
merchants and the vitiated appetites of a por- 
tion of their own countrymen have imposed 
upon them, in the article of opium, so des- 
tructive to body and mind. It was a noble 
Resolution, and I pray God they may succeed 
And why should not the mothers and fathers 
and children of our land come to the same 
noble resolution, to free themselves from the 
Chinese Juggernaut, so much worshipped in 
our land, in the articles of Imperial, Old end 
Young Hyson, Congo, Souchong and Pouch- 
ong Teas. Lam aware Mr. Editor, that | 
am venturing upon ground hitherto, and at 
present, considered hallowed and consecra- 
ted, and my attempt to desecrate this idol, 
woishipped by such vast numbers of our fair 
country women, and idolized by husbands & 
fathers, will meet with the sneer ef contempt 
and ridieule, by the unthinking, and were it 
not that I have seen and felt the baneful ef- 
jects of this worship, I should lay my pen 
aside and take leave of my subject. it is 
now about thirty years since I ceased to wor- 
ship these idols and I have heard many re- 
marks for and against them — 

“ Let sad experience teach, be this the text, 
Tis from experience that we reason best.” _ 
My own observations and experience, tells 
me that thousands in our couatry have gone 
to an untimely grave, from the use of China 
Teas, and thousands are,now suffering and 
dragging out a miserable existence with shat- 
tered nerves and deranged stomachs from its 
use, and yet make themselves believe it to 
be their only panacea, so great is their at- 
tachment and delusion to thisidol. ki is be- 
lieved by many to cure head aches, it doubt- 
less does sometimes relieve a headache, upon 
the same principle that the inebriate is re- 
lieved in the morning, when he has overstra- 
ined his head, with his midnight orgies. 

Now, Mr. Editor, | would with all due 
deference and humility suggest a substitute, 
which if put in the place of China Teas, for 
the space of three months, and prejudice 
thrown aside with the latter, the substitute, 
will be considered by all whose appetites 
have not become vitiated and depraved, as 
the better article to the taste, as well as vast- 
ly more salutary in its effects. Ihave Sir, 
for the last three years occasionally, and for 
the last six months almost, been inthe daily 
use of it, and I find an increasing relish, and 
improvernent in health--I Peaign 2: witness- 
ed its sslutary effects upon other invalids be- 
side myself. 

The substitute I would offer-is the fine 
green leaves of the Red , & shrub 
or plant which grows sly I believe 
throughout our eountry, and is known even 





our youngest children by its healthy fruit. 
> Ae have an ample supply in Maine for the 
whole Republic, and women and children 
enongh to gather and preserve it for home 
use, or for exportation, It is now the season 
of its greatest perfection, and every one may, 
if they will, make trial for themselves. 

My method has been to cut the sprouts and 
branches of the present years’ growth, which 
look fine and healthy, about a foot of the top, 
and throw them promiscu ously or across each 
other on a clean table or board raised, so as 
to take the westerly breeze from a window, 
in an airy room, or a chamber, andin a few 
days it is fit for use,—in this way it may be 
piled as high as you please, to save room. It 
may be packed into a clean flour barrel or 
chest and secured for future use. 

Now Sir, ifthe article was in reality no 
better in flavor than the foreign or China 
Teas, I could for one, relish it with a better 
zest, knowing it to be pure and clean and 
wholesome; but to my taste it is far prefera- 
ble, although I had once acquired a morbid 
appetite for the foreign, by its use, for near 
twenty years. I like this because it is A- 
merican, I like this because it is Democrat- 
ic. I like it because it is Whig, and I hope 
you will like it too. Yours, D. 

Sangerville, Jug. 1842. 

Piscataquis Farmer. 


———~<+——O 

Remarkasie Maanetic DisturpaNce at 
THE Greenwich Osservatory—On the 25th 
of Sept, last a most extraordinary disturbance 
ofthe magnetic instruments, was noticed at 
the magnetic observatory of Greenwich. 

Within eight minutes of time, the declina- 
tion needle changed its position more than 2 
1-2 d®@grees, (having passed in both direc- 
tions, the range of the observing telescope, 
which includes the angle,) the vertical force 
was increased by more than one fortieth of its 
whole valuc, the instrument having then rea- 
ched the extremity of its range; and the hori- 
zon‘al force was increased about one thirtieth 
of its whole value. During the appearance 
of an aurora, on the morning when the nee- 
dies were in an an agitated state, the declina- 
tion needle, in less than three hours, traver- 
sed an arc of thirty-four minutes. At two o- 
clock, P. M., Gottingen mean time, it was 
evident that all the needles were affected, by 
some unusual cause of disturbance; and from 
this timeto the discontinuance of the observa- 
tion, (some hours,) two persons were con- 
stantly engaged—one taking the observations, 
witn the vertical force magnetometer, the oth- 
er, the declination needle, and of the horizon- 
tal force magnetometer. The day (Sépt. 25- 
th) was cloudy throughout; about 9, P. M., 
a few bright streamers were seen throngh the 
clouds, then nothing more till 11 1-2 P. M., 
when an auroral arch, about 24 deg. high, 
was visible for a short time. These phenom- 
ena go to prove that the Aurora Borcalis, is 
directly connected with magnetism, but in 
what particular relation, is at present above 
the reach of modern philosophers. —Americau 
Mechanic. 

-Cor— 

Tut Wonverrut Art.—The progress of 
discovery, in the utility of Electro Magnetism 
atfects the scientific world with adauration and 
astonishment.—The principal excitement on 
this subject at present, is on account of the 
extraordinary facility with which by means ot 
the recent discoveries of Mr. D. Davis, of 
Bostun,—whose successful application we 


have heretofore noticed,—any kind of metals, 
brass, COpper, German silver, iron of tin, may 


be heautilully, and permancnily, coated with 
gold er silver. Mr. Davis, we believe is 
now doing an extensive business, in gilding 
and silvering watch case, spoons, ebaias.&c.. 
which he performs in an incredible short time, | 
and at diminutive prices, when compared 
with the ordinary cust of plating; although 
the work thus performed is more beautiful aad 
permanent, than anything of the kind hitherto 
kuown. The introduction of this art, will 
naturaily produce a demand for gold, quite 
equal to the additional supply furnished by the 
recently discovered rich mines of South Caro- 
lina.— American Mechanic. 

—-—22- 

Hints to Mecuanics ann Worsmen—If 

you would avoid the diseases your particular 
trades and work are liable tu produce, attend | 
to the following hints: — 
Keep if possible, regular hours. Never 
suppose that you have done extra work, when | 
you sit up till midnight, and do not rise till 
eight or nine in the morning. 

Abstain from ardent spirit, cordials and 
malt liquors, Let your drink be, like that of 
Franklin, when he was a printer—pure wa- 
ter. 

_ Never use tobacco in any form. By chew- 
ing, smoking or snufling, you speud money 
which would help to clothe you, or would e- 
nable you, if single, to make a useful present 
to an aged mother or dependent sister; if mar- 
ried, to buy your wife a frock, or get books 
for your children. You also by any of these 
filthy practices, injure your health, bringing 
on headache, gnawing at the stomach, low 
spirits, trembling of the limbs, and, at times, 
sleeplessness, 

Be particular in preserving your skin clean 
by regular washing of your hands and face, 
and mouth, before each meal, and of your 
whole body at least once a week; and by 
cowbining the hair daily. 

Always have fresh air in the room in which 
you work, but so that you shall not bein a 
draft. 

Take a short time in the morning, if possi- 
ble, and always inthe evening, or towards 
sundown, by standing erect, and exerci- 
sing your chest and lunbs by a walk where 
the air is the purest. 

if confined in doors let your food consist in 
large porportion, of milk and bread, and well 
boiled vegetables. Meat and fish ought to be 
used sparingly, and only at dinner. You are 
better without coffee, tea, or chocolate. if 
yow use avy of them, it ought not to be more 
than once a day.—Journal of Health. 


— fA 
Improvement in food, Clothing, and 
Lodging, 


There is no better way of testing the real 
influence of iinprovements in the arts and 
sciences, than by considering how they have 
affected the great bu'k of the people. “While 
all classes have been vastly benefited, there 
can be no doubt, that they who labor with 
their hands have been the greatest gainers. 
These improvements have enabled multitudes 
of them to employ their talents in the most 
productive manner, and in that way, to ad- 


wealth and influence. 





the present generation are descey, 
those, who, (wo enerations six 

and without aname. It is nut re Poor 
known, that, to a great extent. ho & ner ally 
may be alleged of Great Britai, ame fat 
lieve,” says Mr. Rickards, «jt a | Ih 
ly added, that every one of the red pe me 
and immense establishments, exi«i.. 
manufacturing districts, may be 
minute savings of common oper 


led fr 1m 
ce. Were 


ting in| 
traced to} 


, 7 
from the smallest of small beninnin it 
by prudence, skill and unremitting ~ sul 
ance and industry, raised themesivan 
unexampled rapidity, to a pinnacle of septs 


and importance, which, but for ite exicte 

could scarcely be believed. This th oe re 
state of society, with its insti:urtio. day 
tially popular in its origin,”’ 

It is our object, however, in this place | 
show what the mass of the people have , : 
ed, in respect to physical comfort. F aa : 
purpose we shall compare their past con,j;; 
with their present, in respect to food. cl, ras 
and lodging; making the comparison a 5 
gard to England, Scotland, and the t, i" 
States. 1. Ewncrann. —— 

1. Ia the reign of Elizabeth. 

[A. D. 1563 —1603. } “The bread throu, 
out the land,” says Harrison, who wrot., 
the reign of Elizabeth, ‘is made of oy. 
graine, as the soil yielded; nev. rtheloc. 
the gentilitie commonlie provide thenis: 
sufficientlie of wheat for their owne ty\, 
whilest their household and poore neigh), 
m some shires, are inforced to content thy 
selves with rie or barleie; yea, and in | 
of dearth, manie with bread made eit! 
bran, peason, or otes, or of all together, a 
some acorns among; of which scourge : 
poorest doe soonest tast, sith they are least 
able to provide themselves of better. | \ 
not sale that this extremitie is oft so 
bé seene in time of plentie, as of deart}): 
if I should, I coulde easilie bring my trial! 
— Description of England. 

Sir F. M. Eden, whose elaborate researc). 
es have thrown much light on this sub) 
truly states, that the substantiali'y of diet 


ions, Cs <e 


i 


of 


which the sixteeath century is renowned. y ig 
confined chiefly to the tables ot persons 
rank. ‘‘A maid of honor, perhaps, break- 


fasted on roast beef; but the pl ‘ughman. j 
these good old times, as they are called, eoy!d 
I fear, only banquet on the str: ngth of wa. 
ter gruel.”’— State of the Poor. 

“It wasnot,” says Hume, “till the end oi 
the reign of Henry the Eighth, that any 
ads, carrots, turnips, or other edible root 
were produced in England; the diitle of thes 
vegetables that was used, was iinported 
Holland and Flanders. Queen Catha 
when she wanted a salad, was obliged 
despatch a messenger thither, on purpose” 

With the exception ofthe potato, mos 
these vegetables seem to have been introdo. 
ced into England from the south of Europe 
The artichoke, which is perhaps the oldes 
came from the Levant, by way of Italy, an 
was introduced into England in the reign 
Henry the Eighth. Asparagus and cel 
came from Italy, through France, and wei 
introduced about the close of the sixteeuti 
century. The cauliflower was broug!t from 
Italy, where it was =. from the island 
of Cyprus, and was mported into Enylani 
about the close of the seventeeth century 
The beet and radi-h came at a later pei 
from France. (See Beckmann.) 

‘*Many esculent plants,’ says Wade, 
his ‘History of the Middle and Workin, 
Classes,’ ‘‘which are now cullivaled iu (ie 
fields, and, in ascarcity of corn, are 

to be admirable substitutes even for bri 
were inthe beginn'ng of the sixteeuth cev- 
tury either bittle known, or exclusively con- 
fined to the tables of the rich. Potatoes, «t 
present, are a general article of dict; in 
King James’s reign, they were considered 
asa great delicacy. They are noticed a- 
mong the articles provided for the Queen's 
househuld; the quantity, however, is siwall 
and the price two shillings thie pound, fo 
1619, two cauliflowers cost two shillings, an! 
sixteen artichokes, three shillings and tou 
pence,—ptices which sufficiently prove then 
rarity. ‘l’ea and sugar, which now forin reg- 
ular articles of cottage economy, were sii! 
greater rarities. ‘The former article was not 
imported, in any considerable quantities, | 
after the establishment of a new lLast-ludiu 
Company, with liberty to trade to China 4 
Japan, in 1637. No notice is taken of | 

in the book of rates, annexed to the act, pars 
ed in 1660, for granting Charles the Secon 
a subsidy of tonnage and poundage upvn ai 
merchandise exported and imported; bu' we 
subsequent act, passed inthe same sessiv!, 
tea, coffee, and chocolate, are subjected lv 
the excise. It is singular, however, tal |) 
duty was imposed on the liquor prepare’ 
from these articles, in lieu o/ the arlicls 
themselves; from which it may be swlere’, 
that none of these beverages were made by 
private families, but they were purcif 
ready prepared, from the compounders. 
“Lhe high price of butchers’ meat, in the 
reign of James the First, (the necessary cv’ 
sequence of agricultural improvement, ) '* 4 
strong proof that flesh meat constituted an | 
considerable portion of the diet of labore's, 
at the beginning of the seventeenth centu'). 
About this period, beef was three peace aif 
three farthings, and mutton three pence av! 
three eighths of a penny, the pound. ‘! 
this time, the wages allowed by justices 11 | 
midiand county, to labores in husbandr! 
were from six pence to ten pence the ¢:) 
without meat, and to women haymakers, !0.' 
peuce the day, without meat. In these ! 
lings, the magistrates, calculated that ho! 
the day’s earnings were equivalent to diet !e' 
one day, which ts a much less proportion tha’ 
would be requisite at present. ‘The price “' 
corn was rather higher than in the middle vt 
the following century. The average pr'c® 
of middling wheat, from 1606 to 1625, ¥* 
one pound fourteen shillings and one pe"), 
the quarter; whereas the average price, |v! 
the twenty years ending in 1745, was one 
pound nine shillings and ten pence 

‘‘In regard to clothing, Moryson, who liv- 
ed in this reign, aad travelled extensive) 
over Europe, speaking, in his ‘Itinerary, °! 
England, tells us, ‘Husbandmen weare g¢™ 
ments of course cloth, made at home, and 
their wives weare gownes of the same clot, 
kirtles of some light stuffe, with linnen aprers 
and cover their heads with alinnen coyle 4° 
a felt hat, and in general their liuaca © 
course, and made at home.’ ” 

Dr. Howell, as quoted by Hume, sal 


. 


that Queen Elizabeth herself never wore 8°) 


other than cloth hose, uutil the third year © 
vance themselvesto the highest stations of /her reign, when she was presented wit) “ 











In this country, it is 


proverbial, that the rich and distinguished of 


pair of black silk knit stockings, by ber silk 
woman. ( 


To be continucd, 
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For the Farmer and Mechanic’s Advocate. 
A SUMMER'S EVE. 

How sweet the calm of a summer's eve, 

When natures’ smiling fair, 

When the balmy fragrance of the fields, 

Comes forth on the humid air. 


When the moon in all her brightness, 
Shows forest, dale, and hill ; 

When waves the tender foliage, 
Where leaps the purling rill. 

When orbs beyond unnumbered are, 
Through space unmeasured seen ; 
Imparting glad and radiant smiles, 
To mountain, moor and fen. 


When o’er streamlet, lake, and river, 
Unruffled by the breeze ; 

And the note of the erying whippoorwill, 
Is herd among the trees. 


When the meadow and the mountain’s brow, 
Are alike in verdure drest ; 

The grazing herds upon the lea, 

And the workman’s gone to rest. 


Then all nature seems to smile, 
Clad in her robe of night ; 
Reluctant, yields her russet robe, 
To the king of day and light. 


Mount Pleasant, Sept. 13, 1842, 


—_- 
TO MY MOTHER. 


Mother J kneel upon thy grave and tears are falling 
fast, J 

As o’er me now, come rushing on the memories of 
the past, 

Of sumther days, when youth and hope were glow- 
ing in my soul, : 

Life's silver chord was tuned to joy, and full its 
golden bowl. 

When earth seemed fair around me, when skies 
looked bright above, 

When my spirit leaped in gladness, for thou wert 
near to love. 


Corrpon. 


When thy sweet voice, my mother, when the close 


of day had come, 
Rose in low prayer to Hr on high, that He would 
bless our home. 


Again I see thee, mother, again that lov’d voice} i, jaw Mr. 


back ground, supposing that his views and 
expectations were at variance with their own. 
For your master spirits, who conduct the po- 
litical game, are quite willing that all their 
partizans should come in for a share of the la- 
bours and inconvenience of the contest; but, 
when the honours and emoluments are to be 
distributed, they are not quite so liberal. 
Now this Mr. Edwards had a very hand- 
some and amiable daughter called Adeline, 
whose misfortune it was to place her affections 
ona Mr. Gardiner. a young gentieman of 
rare talents and irreproachable character, who 
but for one exception, would have met with 
the warmest approbation of her father. But 
in that one exception a lover less ardent than 
Gardiner, and therefore less inclined to ‘hope 
all things,’ would have beheld an insuperable 
barrier to the accomplishment of his wishes. 
He belonged to the party opposed to that of 
Mr. Edwards; and at that time the dispute 
was earried to the highest pitch of hostility. 
Meanwhile, the faction to which Gardiner 
Was attached became ascendant; and he, in 
regard to his good service in the election, had 
been favoured with a situation that afforded 
hima very handsome salary. After many 
fruitless attempts to propitiate Adeline’s fath- 
er, (who, though not an amalgamationist, de- 
clared solemnly that he would prefer Peter 
Tom his coloured coachman, as a son-in-law, 
befure Mr. Gardiner,) our young gentle- 
man, seeing the posture of affairs, proposed 
an elopement to his sweetheart. She beirg a 
truly affectionate daughter, resisted bis impor- 
tunities fur some time; but judging that her 
father was unreasonable in his repugnance to 
her admirer, she finally consented to be mar- 
ried without the sanction of paternal autheri- 
ty; and, Gardiner having prepared a neat 
dwelling, they soon commenced housekeeping 
with great comfort and satisfaction. Ade- 
line wrote to acquaint Mr. Edwards with the 
engagement into which she had entered, and 
receiving for answer an assurance,strengthen- 
ed with a variety of imprecations that he would 
never speak to her again, the affliction caused 
jiy this harsh treatment greatly marred the en- 
|jovment of her new situation. 

About three years after this wedding, there 
happened to be a revolution in political af- 
fairs; Gardiner’s party was defeated; and he 
(chiefly by the instrumentality of his father- 
Edwards) was ejected froin his 


Hear, fi 

. . ; ce. His successor was a dissolute young 
: world, is falling on|‘“"™** a, a 
mie = tena ef a better, Ser 7 man, without a family, who spent the income 


Isee the stand with outstretched arms, with joy|0! his new office in every kind of extrava- 


upon thy face, 


gance and dissipation, and in less than a 


I feel thy warm kiss on my cheek, I fall inthy em-|twelvemonth made an end of himself by these 


brace. 


courses; exemplifying to those who had pro- 


Thou chidest me, my mother, yet the words are soft) ured hia that employment, how little they 


and mild, 


And amid thick tears of sorrow you bless your er- 


ring child. 


had done for his real benefit. In the mean 
while, the Gardiners, having saved some mon- 


Thou cheerest me, my mother, an honored name to|*Y, contrived to live, ina very poor way, for 


win, 


And not from virtue’s peaceful ways to stray in 


guilty sin. 


five years, managing, at the some time, to 
produce a fine family of children, They re- 
moved to indifferent lodgings in the suburbs 


When in life’s last, most fearful hour, thy brow) and kept themselves as private as possible, 


with death was chill, 


I see thee calmly yield thyself to thy holy father’s 


will 


having the weakness tobe ashamed of the 
change in their circumstances. ‘The funds of 


And with a fearless trust in him who had the pow-|'he family now began to run very low, and as 


er to save, 


Gardiner found it impossible to procure any 


Enter, as one with armor on, the portals of the grave. employment which might provide for the suh- 


I see upon thy pale, cold clay, that heavenly smile|sistence of his wife and children, 


of rest, 


Which told to earth thy spirit’s bliss, in the regions 


of the blest. 


O! mother, if from yon bright land thy spirit looks 


on me, 


there was 
every prospect ofcoming to absolute want. 
In these circumstances the unhappy mother 
(without consulting her husband, whose stern 
independence of character she well knew) 


As here I kneel upon the sod, which now is cover- sent her eldest daughter—a charming little 


ing thee, 


girl of seven years—with a letter tu Mr. Bid- 


I ask forgiveness for the unkind word, the look or| wards, stating their destitute condition, and 


frown, 


Which inust have bowed to earth thy gentle na- 


ture down. 


I feel them now, dear mother, deep into my soul 


they sink, 


And fill for me, at this sad hour, a bitter cup to drink. 


imploring some relief against the approaching 
winter, which threatened to be a scason o! 
uncommon severity. The old gentlemar, 
merely glancing atthe signature of the letter, 
dismissed the child without an answei, and 


O! could the tears, which dim my eyes recal them the grim smile with which he received the 


back again, 


message showed how little time had done to- 


I'd pour them on thy resting place, as clouds pour| wards diminishing the strength of his resent- 


down their rain. 


ment. Winter came, and, amidst the horrors 


Since the grave has held thee, mother, winter hath} of destitution, Mrs. Gardiner brought forth 


spent its blast, 


Spring flowers have bloomed and withered, the tree 


its leaf hath cast. 


her filth and last child, which event she scar- 
cely survived three days. The infant itself 


And I have walked, with a spirit sad, amid earth’s did not live much longer, for, owing perhaps 


busy throng, 


to the want of female care, which the wretch- 


And felt their joy was not for me, or their merry|ed father was unable to procure, the poor lit- 


dance, or song. 


I have felt alone, deserted in a world both dark and| piration of a week. 


drear. 


Where most will blame, discourage, and few for- 


give and cheer. 


tle creature followed its mother before the ex- 
Almost every article of 
furniture which had been leftin the house (af- 
ter the claims of creditors had been satisfied 


Yet, mother, now I'll nerve myself to break this and the expenses of the family disturbed) was 


gloomy spell, 


required to be immediately sold to defray the 


And tread the path, where duty points, both wisely, | {uneral charges of the mother and child. 


true and well. 


And now nothing could be more forlorn and 


And be thy spirit o’er me, with a meek and holy | comfortless than the dwelling of poor Gardi- 


power, 


When darkness lies upon my path, and tempests 


round me lower. 


ner,—Ifhe had thought himself completely 
miserable before his wife’s decease, he was 


Be o'er me in my hour of joy, lest pride my heart now convinced that his former condition was 


should fill,— 


one of comparative felicity. For besides 


Be o’er me in my hour of grief, my troubled bosom | “@ting that consolaiion and encouragement 


still,— 


which he had been accustomed to receive 


Be o’er me when temptation holds her wreathed| from her, his mind was now constantly agita- 


and sparkling bowl. 


I leave thy grave my mother, to journey on through 


life, 


To mingle with its restless tide, its battle and its 


strife ; 


ted by solicitude for the welfare of his moth- 
erless children, for whom he had an uccom- 
mon affection. But new troubles were in 
store forhim. In less than a month afier the 


And when a few more flowers shall bloom, and bereavements we have just spoken of, the two 


summer suns shall shine, 


youngest of she surviving children were seized 


They'll bear me to this narrow house, and lay my | With an epidemic complaint of a very fatal 


head by thine. 


Then my freed spirit, mother, shall stand with thine 


In light, 


character; and now the heart of the futher was 
doomed to be riven with an anguish not to be 


Before yon throne of glory, with God's own radi- estimated by one whe has never stood in the 


ance bright, 


relation of parent. He beheld his children 


In never fading realms of bliss, with angel harps suffering, aot merely with the pangs incident 


to raise, of the disease, but for want of every comfort 
As endless ages roll their course, the songs of joy| Which can alleviate sickness. A physician 
and praise. Ls. 














MISCELLANEOUS. 
THE VICTIMS OF POLITICS. 


A TALE OF REAL LIFE, 
BY L. A. WILMER. 
In one of our large cities, there lately li 

an old gentlemen, B ey Maer 
by name, who was distinguished more for his 
intemperate zeal in party politics than for 
anything else. In justice to him, it must be 
supposed that he was disinterested in the ex- 
hibition of his political ardour; for not with 
standing that he had achered to the same 
ere for fifteen years neglected his own 














usiness and spent a good part of his fortune 


in advanci 
which he be 


had been called in, but as the poverty figured 
forth in the habitaion, made his recompense 
doubtful, the man of science gave but little 
attention to the young Guardiners; and, not- 
withstanding their father parted with every 
dispensadle article of his own clothing to pro- 
cure them sustenance and medicine, they 
died; probably for want of one or the other. 
To obtain the means of burial for these two 
little corpses, Gardiner (now overwhelmed 


Ir. Christopher Edwards! with his calamities) wae obliged once more to 


visit those rapacious creatures who deal in 
secondhand furniture, and, in a frame of mind 
most unfit for such negotiations, he succee- 
ded in effecting « sale of his last bedstead, 
bed, and bedding all of which, sold in such 
circumstances, would scarcely defray the cost 
of decent interment for the two children. 

Returning fromthe funeral, on the evening 


the interests of the faction t : 
ed, thet faction did not think| reser n ney en dey: Gardiner found his two 


proper to make him the least return: he was| of age, and Charles, scarcel 


remaining children, Adeline, now eight years 
y two years you- 


not offered the most insignificant office of nger, shivering over the remains of a fire on 


honour or 


profit, aad scarcely indeed. ; ; : 
the value of his services ‘eitaatabies the hearth, which he had kindled just before 


True, it was often suggested among his ac-| chest brok for th 
quaintance that it would be proper to nomi-| dren, who had “ast jam 


he had left them, the only fuel being an old 


rpose. The chil- 
any food for man 


nate hitn for this or that office; but the leaders| hours, were rejoiced to see their father, j : 
of he rhe: their —" ah to ac-' gining in the simplicity of childhood, that the 


compl 





eep him in the! very presence ofa parent could alleviate their 










sufferings. The boy soon became importo 
nate for bread, for which he was ently -e 
proached by his sister, who said, “Do you. 
think father would give you bresd if he 
it?? These words seemed to arouse G 
ner, who had been stupified with grief, 
ting up, he bid the children wait for a 
minutes and he would bring them food. 
ceeding then to a pawnbroker’s throu 
drizzling rain that froze as it fell, he took off 
his coat, (his only one, and much the worse 
for wear) and left it with the Jew in 

for a sum barely sufficient to supply the im- 
mediate wants of his helpless dependants. 
Returning, without a coat, he purchased a 
loaf at the baker’s, and hastened to the chil- 
dren, who manifested extreme joy at the time- 
ly supply. 

Gardiner now looked gloomily around the 
apartment, which was tripped of every item 
of furniture except the broken chair on which 
he himself sat, the children being crouched 
one in each corner ofthe fireplace, which now 
contained only a few embers. Observing the 
desolation of the place, and the misery which, 
even in that dim light, was too plainly vi-ible 
in the countenance of his boy and girl, he be- 
gan to blame himself for omitting to do many 
things, which had really never occurred to 
him until that moment. He cursed his ewo 
pride, which had prevented him trom begging 
inthe streets or applying to the distributers 
of public charity, thinking it would be much 
better to have sacrificed every feeling of man- 
ly independence, (which now appeared to bin 
as a mere selfish consideration,) than to wit- 
ness the utter distress of those whom he so 
dearly loved, and for whom he was bound, 
both by duty and affection, to provide the ne- 
cessaries of life —While he was engaged in 
this train of thought the fire was exhausted, 
nothing remained but a few sparks, and even 
the hearth gradually cooled. —Adeline and 
her brother drew closer tothetr father, and, 
as they pressed themselves into his arms, he 
perceived that they were agonized with cold: 
the anguish of his mind had prevented lim 
from attending to his own sufferings from the 
same cause. Breaking up the old chair on 
which he had been seated, and rekindling a 
fire by the help of a match, he left the house 
once more, secretly resolving that nothing 
should withhold him from procuring the means 
of lite for his offspring, though he should be 
obliged to resort to the utmost humiliation, t» 
beygury, to crime itself, 

By this time the night was far advanced; 
the town clock struck twelve as he closed the 
door of his apartment, and when he came to 
the street he began to feel pretty severely the 
want of the coat he had been compelled to 
pawn, ‘Lhe cold was almost insupportable. 
He passed through several obscure streets, 
aud emerging, at last, into one of the most 





public thoroughfares, he discovered a pile of 


buildiug materials in the vicinity of a house 
which had just been completed. He looked 
around carelully and perceiving no person, he 
cautiously extracted a piece of board from the 
pile, and placing it on his shoulder proceeded 
homeward, flattering himself that the wood 
would prevent bis children from suffering for 
that night and the following day, at least. 
He walked under his burden for some dis- 
tance, and, had now entered the street in 
which he lived, when he discovered a man 
standing under a lamp which afforded the oa- 
ly light perceptible in the narrow avenue, 


Gardiner, who, for the first time in his iife, 
had just eommitted aan «once egainst the 


laws of his country, and being more fearful of 
interruption than any other censequence of 


his thelt, shrunk into an alley in the hope 
that the other person had not seen him. But 
in this he was much deceived; the man, whe 
was one of the city watchman, approached the 
spot where he had hoped to conceal himself, 
and grasping him rudely by the shoulder, 
commanded him to show the place whence 
the board had been taken, & threatening him, 
with the penalties ofthe law for the larceny 
he hadcommitted, Gardiner begged the fel- 
low to let him pass, and, expecting to move 
his compassion, related in what circumstan- 
ces he had just left the children. This ac- 
count, far from molifying the officer, seemed 
to enrage him still more. ‘And so,’ said he, 
you expect to pick up your firewood in the 
street, eh! People’s fences must be burned 
to make you and your children eomfortabie! 
Fell that tale to the mayor to-morrow mor- 
ning 2? 

Gardiner still remonstrated and entreated, 
but the other would not forego the grasp on 
his collar, and urged him towards the watch- 
house, when the prisoner, finding that entrea- 
Nes were not likely to avail, pushed his cap- 
turer away with such violence that the latter 
fell into the street and was not a little bruised 
inthe fall. The watchman however, was not 
disposed to relinquish his prey, but rising and 
sounding his rattle to procure the assistance 
of his comrades, he rushed towards Gardiner, 
who being prepared for his approach, and, in 
the excitement of the moment, seeming to be 
giited with more than human strength, swung 
the heavy piece of timber around as though 
it had becn a mere wand, and striking his as- 
sailant with the whole impetus of the ponder- 
derous weapon, the watchman was again prs- 
trated, and this time lay still, in a state of ut- 
ter insensibility, 

Gardinet hastily shouldered the plank, and 
proceeded towards his plice of residence, 
from which he was distant but a few yards, 
when he encountered two other nocturnal 
guardians, who had been attracted to the spot 
by the sound of the rattle. Seeing him thus 
loaded, at a very unusual hour, they ordered 
him to stop, to which mandate he paid no at- 
tention, The men, incensed at his obstinacy, 
drew nearer to intercept him, when Gardi- 
ner, almost phrensied by anxiety for his chil- 
dren, employed the same weapon which be- 
fore had proved so effective, and furiously at- 
tached the officers; one af them was quickly 
overturned, though the board glanced, by 
which accident the foree of the blow was 
much diminished, otherwise the conseqnences 
might have been fatal. The weight of the 
board, and the violence of the stroke, which 
had partly missed its object, made Gardener 
stagger, and before he could recover himself 
the other watchman seized him, and hung on 
him until his companion came to his assis- 
pr a when, by yng x efforts, they suc- 
c in securi is i P 
ty meas a 

y this time Gardiner’s former antagonist 
had so far recovered as to cry for cutaibee: 
when his comrades,, proceeding with the pri- 
soner to the spot, a<certained that the fret 
watchman was considerably injured, and all 
three began to execrate the captive with; 
bitterness. Gardiner now recollected himself 





and deeply regretted the folly of his conduct 


journey with case enough 


in using force against the ministers of t!:e jaw. 
He endeavored to molify their resentment, 
humbly apologized for the outrage he bad 
committed, and implored them to let him go 
and attend to his children, who by this time 
must be in danger of their lives from the ex- 
treme cold and the want of a fire. 

They either did not believe his story or af- 
fected not to credit it; and being highly exas- 
perated by the resistance he had offered, and 
the bruises which two of them had received, 
they flatly refused to allow him oue moment’s 
delay, but hurried him off towards the watch- 
house. Gardiner, all the time, raved, threa- 
tened, entreated, and behaved so much like 
an inebriate or an insane person that the men 
probably believed him to be one or the other. 
Moreover, they found all their strength neces- 
sary to urge him forward; for, although his 
hands were tied, the vielence of the passions 
under which he labored enabled him to exert 
a_lorce which was really formidable. How- 
ling, cursing, and acting in all respects like 
a maniac, this most untortunate of men was 
cast into the dungeon of the watchhouse, 
which, during the whole night, rang with his 
alternate lamentations, furious threats, exe- 
crations, and prayers for mercy. At the cus- 
tomary hour next morning, Gardiner, who 
for some time has been silent, was carried a- 
mong other prisoners before the mayor, when 
appearing to be partially deranged, and una- 
ble to give any account of himnsell, he was di-- 
missed as nota proper object for legal retri- 
bution. 

A lew days before these events, Mr. Ed- 
wards the father-in-law of Gardiner, had been 
deeply chagrined at not receiving a certain 
appointment which he expected as a reward 
for services rendered to his party. The ef- 
fect of this disappointment was, as it often 
happens, to change his views completely; aud 
(as men commonly in such cases) he songht 
the opposite ranks, with a burning desire to 
avenge the injuries he had received or fanci- 
ed he had received, from his former assecia- 
tes. Now that the scales of his late prejudi- 
ces had fallen from his eyes, he began for the 
first time to conceive that he had acted an un- 
natural part towards his daughter, her hus- 
band and their children.— Resolving to attach 
himselfto the party to which Gardener belon- 
ged, he expected to find in the latter a pow- 
erlulally for the execution of his plans of 
vengeance. Tu compliance with the dying 
request of Mrs. Gardiner, the account of her 
decease bad never been communicated to Mr. 
Edwards; the tenderness of this poor lady’s 
disposition was such that she anxiously wish- 
ed to save her father from that remorse which 
she supposed would be awakened in his mind 
by the intelligence that she had expired in 
such miserable circumstances. Mr. Edwards 
was therelore ignorant of her death, and since 
the change in his political sentiments, the in- 
fluence of passion had ceased to operate a 
gainst his natural affection, so that his better 
leelings returning, he designed to recompense 
lus children amply for all his former neglect 
and repulsiveuess, Anticipating the pleas- 
ure which his arrival and the announcement 
of his intentions were to produce in the Gar- 
diner family, he found the obscure dwe'ling 
with some difficulty, and being directed to the 
apartment by the woman who hired out the 
ladgings, he entered with little ceremony, a- 
bout an hour afier Gardiner had been dis- 
missed by the police. The first object he be- 
held on his entrance, were his son-in-law and 
his twe grand hildren lying on a heap of 
straw inthe corner of the room, which was, 
in every other respect, empty. Gardiner 
took no notice of his entrance, but lay. with- 
veut motion, between the little girl and boy; 
whed Mr. Edwards approached and touching 
him with his hand, said:— 

‘Where is Adeline?—where is my daugh- 
ter: 

Glancing at him with some wildness, Gar- 
diner replied sullenly, ‘Where! where you 
will never be; in heaven.’ 

Mr. Edwards staggered to the window, 
and leaving against the frame, gave himself 
up, for some minutes, to a burst of affliction. 
Coming to his recollection, he drew near to 
the group once more and said:— 

‘Rise, Mr. Gardiner, and let us remove 
the children frem this dreadful place; the 
cold will be the death of them.’ 

Gardiner gave him another glance, accom- 
panied by something which was too ghastly 
and horrible to be called a smile. Struck by 
the expression of his countenance, Mr. Ed- 
wards hastily knelt on the straw, and exam- 
ining the children, discovered that each was 
a livid and stiffened corpse! He hurried from 
the spot, and by the exhibition of money, in- 
duced the people of the house to aceompa- 
ny him with materials for a fire, cordials and 
other refreshments, to Gardiner’s room. On 
their arrival at the door, they discovered 
Gardiner lying with the body of a dead child 
on either arm. He, on observing their ap- 
proach, started up with the most furious ges- 
tures, and wrenching a shovel from the hands 
of the landiady, drove the whole party down 
the steps, exclaiming:— 

‘Do you think IT will consent to eat and be 
warm, when my poor babes have been starv- 
ed and frozen to death? Begone, and let me 
dic if the same way ! It is all Task of you; 
my fir-t request and my last.’ 

Old Edwards, attempting to reoson and ex- 
postulate with the frantic man, received a 
blow with the shovel that deprived him of his 
senses for the time, so that he was carried 
home in a coach (by direction of the landla- 
dy, who knew his place of residence) and he 
did not recover sufficiently to leave his room 
uctil the neat morning As soon as he found 
himself able to walk, he hastened once more 
to the dwelling of Gardiner, and procuring 
a party of men to assist him, broke open the 
door of the apartment, which was found lock- 
ed. The bodies of the two children were 


ciscovered stili lying onthe straw. Between 


them was another corpse, that of Gardiner 
himself; and the three bodies, attended by 
Mr. Edwards as chief mourner, were all de- 


posited in one grave.—Lady's Book, 


—=_— 
HINTS FOR MOTHERS. 
The foilowing very sensible thoughts, illus- 


trated by an anecdote, are from a recent con- 
tribution of Mrs, 


Pierce Butler, (Fanny 
ps a to a British periodical: 

Attached to the Baltimore cars was a spe- 
cies of separate apartments for women. It 
was of comfortable dimensions, and without a 
stove; and here I betook myself with my 
children, escaping from the pestilential atmos- 

re ofthe other car, and ing ovr 
" trial 
here was ono whieh I have to encoenter in 
whatever direction I travel in America, and 
which, though apparently a trivial matier in 





and fatal 


tell; but travelling, it appears to be universal 
and I have often felt as if I must lay mysel 


of such proceedings. As surely as you mee 
an American woman travelling with a child 


apples, peppermint drops,&c. &e. 


gins clamoring for more. 


ment of a coach or cabin; and by the end o 
the day screams of distress and iil-temper 


her child qmet. I once took the liberty o 


system—she replied 
good,” 


poor child’s health. 


dering what I meant and how J could be s 


am not seldom rewarded by the admiration 
which her appearance of health and strengt! 
excites wherever she goes. 


whose sickly looking wife, exhausted wit! 


charge. The miserable man furnished ea! 


temporary ull 


claimed in astonishment: 


girl to eat cake?’ 

**No, sir.” 

**What does she eat, pray ?”’ (as if the peo 
ple lived on cake generally.) 

“Bread and milk, and bread and meat.” 

‘What! no butter? no tea or coffee.” 

** None whatever.” 

“Ah!” sighed the poor man, as the chorn- 


this may appear pucrile, thoug! I have litr! 

to fear of those conden ning it as such who have 
children of their own, and who know the im- 
portance of both quantity and quality in this 
matter. Ll appeal, too, from those who con- 
vider this subject as trifling, to the beauty, 
vigor, and activity of the children of my own 
country; results which are acknowledged with 
admiration by all foreigners who visit England 


physical education there pursued than from 
any other cause whatever: In this, diet forms 
A most important consideration, the neglect 
of which is to ensure at once a loss of health 
and all the beauty that belongs to a hea!thy 
stomach, teeth, b:eath, and complexion. 











Fresh stock of New 


SUMMER GOODS. 


UST reveived and for sale at the BRICK STORE 
in Winthrop, a good assortment of the various 
kinds of goods wanted in the country, bought at the 
lowest market price in Boston, this month (July,) 
to correspond with which we have reduced the pri- 
ces of ont former stock, making altogether, we think, 
an assortment none of the smallest, either in quan- 
tity or variety—Consisting in part of— 

$060 yds yard wide Sheetings from 5 to 
8 1-2 cents per yard. 

33500 yds new style prints from 5 to 23 
cents per yard. 

100 yds bonnet Lawns fiom 17 to 20 
cents per yard, 

160 pair Mohair Gloves and Mitts from 
22 tw 50 cts. per pair. 

Sexony, Muslin de Lain and Printed Lawns for 
summer Dresses. Gents and Lady's Scaris. Muslin 
de Lain Shawls fiom 15 to 18 shillings Zephyr 
Worsted of Cruel—all colors, White and mixed hnit- 
ting Cotton, also a good assoriment of Bonnet and 
Cap Ribbons, Silks, Braids, Cords, Binding, aud the 
Trimmings used by Tailors. 


BROAD CLOTHS, 


Cassimeres, Satinetts, Giraffe and Velveteens, Bea- 
ver and Pilot Cloths. 


Boys Caps. 


Young Men's Velveteen Caps for one dollar. 


Glass § Crockery Ware. 
Common and China Tea Setts from $1,75 tv $12,00. 


Hard Ware. 
Glass 7 by 9, 8 by 10,9 by 12, 9 by 13 and 10 by 14. 
Nails from 3d to 60d,—Butts, Screws and door han- 
dies, Blind Hangings, Looking Glasses, Paper 
Hangings, &c. &c. 
Groccries. 
Tea, Coffee, Sugar, Cloves, Mace, Nutmegs, Rai- 
sins, Ground Cassia, Allspice, Pepper, Suleraius, 
Brooms, &c. &c. 

ALSO, 


Violin, single and Double Bass strings from E. Vio- 
lin to A. Double Bass. 


SHOEMAKER’S KIT. 
Consisting in part of Seem Sets, Heei Keys, Fore- 
part Irons, Peg Wheels, Colts, Shoulder Sticks, 
Seam Awles, and Buffing Knives, from the Wood- 
waid and Wilson Munufaetory. 
All the ae nang bought low and will be 
sold at good Larguains, by 

’ “STANLEY & CLARK. 


First Rate Farm for Sale. 

7 R Sale, the farm on which the lite Witiram 
Rice lived, situated in East Monmouth It con- 
tains ninety acres of excellent land well divided into 
; pastarage mowing and wood land —is well wa- 
ee dahie Rac alliage Ie orchard of ed fruit, 

1 in >=. 

ildings geod ‘erms 





e 

For farther particulars ineaiee of Sam’ Kriwo, 
Moumooth, Bens, Kine, 

Pinxuam, Mercer. — 
August 31, 1842, 





Qaf. 


itself, has caused me infinite trouble, an} no 
little compassion for the rising generation of 
the United States—1I allude to the ignorant 
ractice of the women stuffing their 
children from morning till night with every 
species of trash which comesto hand. Whe- 
ther this is a custom which they practice at 
home as well as abroad, of course I cannot 


open to the charge of impertinent iuterference 
and remonstrate against the folly and cruelty 


there is a basket or bundle in their society 
well filled with greasy cakes, sugar plums, ! 
The little | chase of him. He will sell rights wo his Pateny x, 
way/farer generally makes his appearance with | *rator for any territory not already disposed of, wi) 
both fists furnished, and a mouthful of such 
matter, and as soon as this is despatched be-| ;,, ),\, Separator in cleansing grain. 


Between each supply, the child of course, 
becomes more uneasy, the torments of a sick 
stomach being added to the irksome confine- 


engendered by nausea, flatulency, and every 
species of evil naturally resulting from such a 
day's diet, proclaim the mistake of the half- 
distracted mother. whose line of conduct was 
dictated by the laudable desire of keeping 


asking a young women who was travelling in 
the same car with me, and stuffing her child 
incessantly with heavy cakes, which she at-| for R 
tempted to make mine eat, ber reason for this} lings per yard. 
it wasto “keep her baby| ~ 
l looked at her own sallow cheeks 
und rickety teeth, and could not forbear sug-  w~ Hhds., prime molusses jast received in »pdition 
gesting to her how much she was injuring her 
She started in astonish- 
ment, but pursued the process, no doubt won- 


cruel as not to allow pound-cake to my child. 

indeed, as may easily be supposed, it be- 
comes a matter of no little difficulty to enforce 
my owa rigid discipline in the midst of the 
offers of dainties which tempt my poor girl at 
every turn; but I persevere, nevertheless, und | and other oat houses, has a good orchard and cuts from 


I remember being excessively amused at 
the woful condition of an unfortunate gentle- 
man on board one of the Philadelphia boats, 


vain attempts to quiet three sickly looking 
children, had in despair given them into his 


of them with a lump of cake, and, during the 
caused by this diversion, | g°0¢s, 
took occasion to make acquaintance with my 
child, to whom he tendered the same indul- 
gence.—Upon my refusing it for her, he ex- 


“Why, madam, don,t you allow the little 


of woe again rose from his own progeny, the 
cake having disappeared down their throats, 
*‘] suppose that’s why she looks so healthy.” 

1 suppose so but did not inquire whether 
the gentleman extended his inference, All 


imthrop, or ALrrep| pa 





and 
NEW HORSE POWER. 


HE andersigned continues to manufac, 
RE i orse Power and Separator at his shop in we 
throp, Kennebec Co. Me., where those wih, hed 
want of a first rate apparaws for thrashing Hn 
f cleansing grain can be supplied at short notice Hi 

experience in the making and operstion of the Ho, ‘ 
Power, has enabled him to make very essentia| — 
provements in its construction, and he flaticrs bin, 
t | self that he can furnish one of the best waching : 
the kind now known. : 

He makes use of the best materials and om toy 
first rate workmen, and thinks that he enneat 2 
lo give satisfaction to those whe are diso 


sof 


’ 
osed ty pur. 


a good and sufficient title to the same. 
He bas also made a very mportant improvement 
e€ now pled 

es hime *!f that bis Separator will cleanse grein b. ter 

and blow a Way less than any other machine now 
use within bit knowledge. 
He has on haSd a oumber of Cylinder Thrash 
c\ers which he will sell weparate from the wih, 
machinery. Whvuev £ Wishes to buy a Throsie; 
» | —a Separator or Horse Power, single or al! United, 
had better ca'l and examine. 
LUTIJER WHITMAN 
Winthrop. July, 1841. 
A ey 
PAPER BANG s.SGS. 
TANLEY & CLARK are golling for cash Py. 

{| \D per Hangings for 124 cts per voll. Kid and 

Neats Leather Shoes at 50 cis per pair. Bed Tick 

ingat ll cts per yd. Striped Sheetings at 11! ets 

per yard, and double width figured Green 
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Molasses. 


to his large stock on hand, which will be sold a 
greit bargains by the Subscriber. 
EZRA WITITMAN, }, 
Winthrop, August 1342. 


A First Rate Farm for &a_e., 
Yow subscriber offers for aale, the Hayward farm so 
called purchased of Alexander Be'cher Esq. con. 
taining about 123 acres of excellent land, well divided 
into mowing, tillage, woodiand, & pasture, & is well 
watered. Jt has a large house and two good barns 


30.to 40 tons of hay per year. 

‘The above farm ts situated within a quaiter of a mile 
of Winthrop village, and will be sold ata good bar. 
gain. For further particulars inquire at the premises, or 
ALEXANDER Beccuer Esq., or of ANDREW Pas. 
KER at Gloucester Mass. 


Sept. 1, 1842. 3w35 


| ss New Stock of 
SUMMER GOODS. 


’ yy Subscriber has just received at his old stand 
in Wiothrop Village, the greatest variety of 
ever offered for sale in this vicinity 
Almost his entire stock having been purchased this 
season, and most of it as recently as last week in 
Boston, he flatters himself that he can sell goors 
much lower than those who have large stocks of old 
goods on hand. He goes upon the principle tht 
the nimble sixpence is better than the slow shilling. 
Those who like to buy good goods at low prices are 
respectiully invited to call and examine his stock 
which consist in part of Blue, Black, Blueblack, 
Green, Brown, Mixed, and Olive Broadcloths from 
$2,50 to $6,00 per yard. Cassimeres, a variety of 
Fancy colors, and some of them as low as §1, per 
yard ; Stout and heavy Doe Skins, Satiinets from 
50 cents to $1 per yard ; More than four thousand 
yards of new prints from 5 to 30 cents per yerd, 
plain Muslin D'Lain, and Figured also, from one 
shilling to three shillings; figured Lawns from 
one to two shillings per yard. Rieh Figured 
Silk, and plain do,Plain Striped and Cheeked White 
stuff for Dresses, also, all kinds of Cambrieks, Edg 
ings, Insertion and lace. Silk, Molair, Lanen ¢ 
ton and Kid gloves from 10 to 75 ects, Silk and ™ 
hair Mitts, nice article furniture from & te 20 ec» 
Bead Bags, Spool Cotton and all 
Sewing Silk and Thread, Pins, Needles and Susprn 
ders, Dress and pocket Handk'fs, Mourning color, 
Muslin D'Lains, Silk, Edenborough and flighlod 


’ 
3 


colors of 


Shawls, Alpines &c. at great bargains, Silk, Saus 
and Silk Velvets, &c. &c. 
Domestic Goods. 
Sheetings, Drillinge, Cotton Batting, Cotton 


Yarns, striped Shirting, Bed Ticking, Blue Drills 


and derived more from the careful system of | Wellington Fancys, also a great variety of Summer 


Goods, Linen Drilling and plain Brown and White 
Linens, Velvetines, Moleskins, Hard Times, && 


Hard Ware. 


Nails 40d, 30d, 20d, 12d. 10d, 8d, Gi, 5d, 44, 3d 
25 boxes Glass first quality 7 by 9,8 by 10,9 by 
12, nand saw Files and Shingle Saw Files, and 
a variety of other kind of files, Augur Bitts of a!!> 
zes from 1-8 up to one inch, and Bit Stocks, Buty 
and Screws, Door Latches, Mahogany Nobbs, Door, 
Trunk, Chest, Cupboard and Padlocks, Knives 
and Forks, Pocket Knives, Shoe and Bread Kuives, 
Pocket Books and Wallets, Close, Hair Paint, Horse, 
Shoe, Dust, Shaving and Tooth Brushes, good Com 
Broows fur a shilling,Bed Cord,Clothes Lines, Brass 
Kettles, Mahogany and Guilt Framed Looking 
Glasses, Block Tin Teapots, 45 and 6 Botile Cas 
tors, Britannia, Brass, Glass and [ron Candlesticks 
and Lamps, Silver, Brittannia, Silver Pliied « 
Iron Tea and table Spoons, single and double Plain 
Irons, Mortise and Paring Chisels, Bux Wood Rules 
shet up 4 Gand 12 inches long, &c. Kc. 


Crockery and Glass Ware. 


. } 
Suffice it to say that we have the largest stock that 
ever was offered in this place, and some news'y)''s 
never befure offered in this vicinity. 


Groceries. 


Molasses by the hhd bbl or gitloa. Good Brown 
Sugar for 6} cts per pound. A large quantity o! |e 
Brown and White Havanna and also the Loaf A 
superior article of Black and Green Teas. a he 
va Raisins at 4 cents per Ib. Saleratus and Spi 
ces of all kinds, Coffee 8 and 10 Ibs for one (v's 
Fine and coarse Salt. A prime article of Cod Fist, 
Rice a good article at only 4 cts per Ib. and othet 
articles in this line too numerous to mention. 


Paints, Dyestuff & Medicines. 


Dry and ground White Lead, Linseed Oj}, Chrome 
Green, Yellow and Red Paints, Spirits Turpen'in, 
Varnishes, Japan, Whitung, &e. Red Woes, Leg: 
wood, Indigo, Alum, Otter, Copperas, Geom Myrt' 
Camphor, Castor Oil, No. 6 Composition and vanout 
other Thomsenjan Medicines 


Books. 
A variety of all kinds of School Books, and m?y 
other Miscellaneous Bovuks. 


Shoes. 
Very good Kid Slippers for 50 cts per pair, 9! 


the Ganers and half Gaiters new articles some 
low as 75 cents. Misses and Children’s Shoes, o!*° 
Gents. Pumps, &c. &c. 


Fancy Goods and Jewelry 
More than 1000 articles might be enumerated e- 
der this head, for fear of wearying your pae’’” 
[ will not name them, but invite you before pureh"* 
ing elsewhere to cal! and examine for vourse!¥"* 

EZRA WillrtMAN, Jr 
N. B. The subscriber would also inform bis 60" 
tomers in Monmosth, Leeds, Wayne and og ’ 
that he has opened a store at Chandler's. _ “ 
called, in Monmouth, near Mechanics Grove, 6" 
all of the above articles car, be found, and ... 
same prices as at hi< store in Winthrop. : 


Blacksmithing, Wagons aud 
Sleighs. 


ORACE GOULD, would inform bis. Frien’s 
and the Public, that he captinues his busine 
at his old stand in Winthrop ¥illage. He ts prep 
ed to attend punctastly ta. Horse Suotixs, ce 
will shoe H orses new fur one dollar, and set * hs 
fur eight ents eac'n, ease, in hand or in. three mon!” 
He k constantly om band, a variely of Wase™ 
and Sleighs, which he will sell as low as a 
rehase d in the State, some of them ere of 48 

tra qual ity, call and examine for yourselves. 


W throp, -@ygust,1, 1842. 








ugs or Carpets over 14 yards wide at < >u- 











